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Gxccutivc  Committee  for  Celebration. 
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Rev.  Frank  Barrows  Makepeace,  Pastor. 
Mr.  Harlan  P.  Stone,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Dea.  E.  G.  Norton, 
D"p:a.  L.  S.  Stowe, 
Dea.  S.  K.  Foster, 
Dea.  Daniel  Burt, 
Mr.  Edwin  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Rust, 
Mr.  Ralph  P.  Alden, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Burnham, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Warren, 
Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Carr. 

,* 

The  Executive    Committee  to  arrange  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  appointed 
the  following  Special  Committees: 

On  Invitations,  Edwin  Dickinson  and  the  Pastor. 

On  Programs  and  Printing,  C.  H.  Rust,  James  E.  Tower,  E.  A.  Carter  and 
the  Pastor. 

On  Music,  Deacon  L.  S.  Stowe,  C.  A.  Royce,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hamilton. 

On  Decoration,  Ralph  P.  Alden,    Charles  A.  Stone,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Morse> 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter  and  Miss  Carrie  J.  Emory. 

On  Ushers,    Deacon  Daniel    Burt,    H.  L.  Gaylord,    W.  P.  King,    Charles 
C.  McElwain  and  Robert  F.  Warren. 

On  Refreshments,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Warren,  Mrs.  E.  Y.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Burnham. 

On  Entertainment  of  Guests,  H.  P.  Stone,  John  West,  E.  H.  Phelps,  L.  F. 
Carr  and  Walter  G.  Morse. 

On  Finance,  C.  H.  Churchill,  Edwin  McElwain,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Carr. 

On    the  Sunday  School,    Charles  H.   Burnham,    assisted    by  the    Executive 
Committee  of  the  School. 

On   Preservation  of   Anniversary  Records    and    Objects  of    Interest,  Deacon 
E.  G.  Norton  and  Deacon  S.  K.  Foster. 


programme* 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  J896. 

10.30  a.  m.     Public  Worship  with  Historical  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Order  of  Service. 
Prelude,  Andante.  From  1st  Symphony 

Call  to  Worship.  The  Minister 

Doxology. 
Invocation. 

Anthem — "TeDeum,"  Schilling 

Responsive  Reading.  The  Congregation 

Confession  of  Belief.  Standing 

Gloria. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Hymn  656.  The  Congregation 

Prayer  and  Response. 

Offertory.  Beethoven 

Hymn  490. 
Historical  Sermon. 
Hymn  575. 

Prayer  ending  with  the  Benediction.        The  Congregation  sitting 
Postlude,  Chorus,  "  Et  Vitam."  Hay  den 

AFTERNOON  SERVICE. 
3.30  p.  m.     Public  Worship  with  the  Sacraments. 

Prelude,  Andante.  Rheinberger 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Anthem. 

Scripture  Reading.     The  Confession.     The  Gloria. 
The  Baptism  of  Children. 
Hymn  776. 
Prayer. 
Response. 

Address.  By  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  D.  D. 

Admission  of  New  Members. 

Hymn  758.  (unaccompanied)  The  Choir 

The  Lord's  Supper,  Administered  by  the   Pastor  and  Rev. 

Washington  Gladden  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Hymn  749. 
Prayer. 
Benediction. 
Postlude.  Guilmant 


EVENING  SERVICE. 

J* 

6.00  p.  m.  Devotional  Service  under  the  direction  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  All  past  and  present 
members  are  requested  to  attend. 

7.00  p.  m.     Public  Worship. 

Order  of  Service. 

Prelude,  Offertoire.  Thayer 

Call  to  Worship.  The  Minister 

Anthem. 

By  the  Springfield  Male  Quartet. 

Responsive  Reading. 

The  Gloria. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Anthem,  "  Sing  Alleluia,"  By  the  Choir.  Buck 

Prayer. 

Response. 

Hymn  698. 

Greetings  from  the  First  Church.  Rev.  F.  L.  Goodspeed 

Greetings    from    Memorial   Church,  formerly  part   of   the  North 
Church.  Rev.  J.  L.  R.  Trask,  1).  D. 

Quartet,  "  Jesus  Shall  Reign." 

Male  Quartet. 

Address,  "  The  Church  as  a  Social  Force." 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Pastor    1875- 1882. 
Hymn  320. 

Prayer. 

Benediction. 

Postlude,  Grand  Chorus.  Salome 


Monday,  October  26,   1896. 

7.30  p.  m.     Public  Worship  and  addresses. 

Order  of  Exercises 

Prelude,  Scherzo.  Buck 

Anthem. 
Scripture. 
Prayer. 
Response. 
Hymn  172. 

Addresses.  Rev.  L.  H.  Cone  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw 

Hymn  692. 

Address.  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.  D. 

Letters.  From  Rev.  Richard  G.  Greene,  Pastor  1 866-1 874 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Norden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  187 5 -1882 
Address.    By  Rev.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pastor  1 858-1 861 
Hymn  514. 
Benediction. 
Postlude,  Grand  Chorus.  Guilmant 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1896. 

7.00  to  10.00  p.  m.     A  Social  Reunion  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
congregation. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 
Prelude,  Grand  Sonata  in  Eb,  1st  Movement.  Buck 

Hymn  92. 

Devotional  Exercises. 

Song.  By  Miss  Hubbard. 

Letters  from  absent  friends. 

Brief  informal  addresses  by  past  and  present  members. 
Hymn  897. 

Social  Reunion.  Refreshments 

Postlude,  March.  Collin 


Sunday,  November  1,  J  896. 


Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Sunday  School. 


10.30  a.  m.     Public  Worship,  with  Historical  address  by  the  Pastor. 

Ordkr  ok  Service. 

Prelude,  Andante  Sostenute.  Monk 

Call  to  Worship.  The  Minister 

Doxolo n 

Invocation,  "  Praise  the  Lord."  Sydenham 

Anthem. 

Responsive  Reading.  The  Congregation 

Confession  of  Belief.  Standing 

Gloria. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Hymn  505. 

Historical  Sermon. 

Hymn  237.  The  Congregation 

Prayer  ending  with  the  Benediction.        The  Congregation  Sitting 

Postlude,  March.  Frost 


12.00  M.     The  Sunday  School  with  Anniversary  Exercises. 

6.00  p.  m.     Twilight  Sunday  School  Service. 
Prelude,  "  Festive  March  in  D."  Smart 

Anthem,  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden." 
Scripture. 
Prayer. 
Response. 
Offering. 

Old-time  Sunday-School  Music.  The  School 

Addresses.     Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler  of  Smith  College  and  former 

Superintendents  of  the  School. 
Postlude.  Clark 


pastors. 
& 

Robert  H.  Conklin 

(Not  Installed.) 

1846,  September  20 June,  1848 

Raymond  H.  Seeley 
1849,  March  i  .  January  26,  1858 

James  Drummond 
1858,  June  16 November  29,  1861 

L.  Clark  Seelye 
1863,  January  20 May,  31,  1865 

Richard  G.  Greene 

1866,  September  19,    .         .         .         .         .  October,  1874 

Washington  Gladden 
1875,  September  20     .         .         .         .         .     December  7,  1882 

Charles  Van  Norden 
1883,  May  31  October  ii,   1886 

Frank  Barrows  Makepeace 
1889,  January  30 Present  Pastor. 


Rev.  Frank   BAPkf>u->  MAKEPI  m  I 


Hnniversary  Sermon 

By  the  pastor. 

J- 

"O   magnify   the  Lord  with   me,   and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether"— Psalm  xxxiv,  J.  * 


These  words  reveal  to  us  King  David's  chief  desire,  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  name  of  God.  His  age  not  enlightened  by 
the  Gospel,  his  people  war-like,  and  more  faulty  than  he,  himself  a 
man  of  great  weakness,  and  many  faults,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  lofty 
religious  aspirations.  Though  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips,  and  idolatrous  hearts,  he  resolved,  "I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times ;  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth.  My 
soul  should  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord,  the  humble  shall  hear 
thereof  and  be  glad.  O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt 
his  name  together." 

To  accomplish  his  great  desire,  the  exaltation  of  God,  David 
endeavored  to  lay  hold  of  the  social  principle  in  religion.  He  saw 
that  men  naturally  like  to  work  together  and  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  large  task,  required  a  combination  of  forces.  Then  as 
now,  the  progress  of  the  world  was  wrought  out  chiefly  by  co- 
operation. His  purpose  therefore  was  to  lead  men  to  associate,  to 
plan  and  work  together  towards  a  common  end.  And  he  saw  that 
in  proportion  as  they  should  thus  combine  for  the  great  work  of 
righteousness,  they  would  enter  into  a  system  of  still  grander  co- 
operation, the  kingdom  of  God,  who  has  promised  to  be  strength 
and  wisdom  unto  such  as  seek  to  do  His  will. 

This  is  the  plan,  and  fundamental  law  of  God's  Church  in  the 
ages,  men  moved  by  impulses  from  heaven,  to  band  together, 
and  to  co  operate  for  the  exaltation  of  God,  the  building  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  reign  of  spiritual  law.  The  work  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  men  so  minded   cannot  be   foretold,  because   they 

*Only  a  portion  of  this  sermon  was  used  on  anniversary  Sabbath. 


are  permitted  to  draw  upon  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  Nor  can 
the  story  be  told  of  what  those  accomplished  who  have  thus  toiled, 
because  no  human  mind  can  measure  the  investment  of  Divine 
powers,  or  trace  the  widening  circles  of  influence  which  go  forth 
from  such  a  combination  of  mighty  forces.  This  is  true  of  even  a 
small  church,  which  has  existed  for  not  more  than  a  decade,  and  in 
a  little  community.  Its  exhibit  of  statistics  may  not  be  impressive, 
but  it  has  wrought  with  the  Omnipotent,  upon  the  imperishable  soul- 
life  of  humanity,  dealt  with  inestimable  values,  and  helped  develop 
the  power  of  individual  character  which  may  elsewhere  lead  or 
repress  a  revolution,  educate  a  people,  diminish  suffering,  or  cause 
in  others  the  Christian  graces  to  bud,  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  to 
grow.  If  this  is  true  of  even  what  we  foolishly  call  one  of  our 
"feeble  churches,"  we  must  find  it  vastly  more  difficult  to  estimate 
rightly  the  opportunity,  the  responsibility  and  the  successes  of  such 
as  are  strong  in  numbers  and  zeal.  Blessed  is  that  church  which 
in  reviewing  its  history  can  see  that  through  its  progress  the  mem- 
bers have  distinctly  and  earnestly  wrought  together  to  exalt  God's 
name,  and  whose  utmost  aspiration  for  the  future  is  through  co- 
operative industry  to  magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


An  event  occurred  in  this  city  on  October  28,  1846,  which  at 
the  time  did  not  attract  wide  attention.  A  few  lines  tell  the  story 
in  the  issues  of  the  local  press,  it  was  the  formation  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church.  Its  members  were  comparatively  young, 
few  in  numbers,  somewhat  scattered,  not  wealthy  nor  renowned. 
But  they,  and  those  who  united  with  them  later,  held  certain  deep 
convictions  and  aspirations,  and  were  capable  of  heroism  to  a  de- 
gree which  enabled  them  to  pass  nobly  through  distresses,  and 
overcome  great  obstacles. 

We  can  understand  the  work  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of 
this  church  more  intelligently  if  we  consider  the  times  in  which  they 
did  their  work,  and  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  since, 
— in  which  they  bore  an  honorable  part.  It  is  possible  that  our 
children  and  successors  may  never  see  a  half  century  which  in  the 
beneficent   changes    that   it    chronicles    shall    equal   the    one  just 


past.  Fifty  years  does  not  impress  us  as  being  a  very  long  stretch 
of  time,  when  we  think  of  the  years  simply  as  time  limits.  But 
events  are  what  makes  time  long  or  short.  Measured  by  this 
standard  even  a  short  period  of  modern  life  is  longer  than  the  great 
age  of  Methuselah,  and  these  fifty  years  more  than  all  the  previous 
history  of  the  world.  Our  nation  which  in  [846  consisted  <>l  twenty- 
-seven  states,only,  with  a  total  population  of  jo, 000, 000,  has  grown 
to  a  sisterhood  of  forty-five  states  and  a  national  family  of  over 
70,000,000.  In  that  year  was  signed  the  treaty  shown  to  be  impera- 
tive by  the  heroic  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  by  which  the  great  North 
west  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  Gold  had 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  California  and  the  great  American  civi- 
lization which  now  gives  such  strength  and  beauty  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  at  best  but  the  dream  of  a  few  highly  imaginative  minds. 
The  War  with  Mexico  was  in  progress, — and  the  vast  distances 
south  and  west  were  not  relieved  by  railroad  or  telegraph. 

In  1846  Japan  was  still  closed  against  all  foreign  nations, 
China  admitted  the  light  of  other  civilization  at  only  a  few  of  her 
ports,  and  Africa  was  the  almost  wholly  undisturbed  habitation  of 
darkness  and  cruelty.  During  these  fifty  years  the  world  has  seen 
"the  steady  and  triumphant  march  of  freedom."  The  empire  of 
Mexico  has  been  supplanted  by  a  republic,  Texas  and  Alaska  have 
been  added  to  the  Union  and  other  such  significant  and  transform 
ing  events  have  occurred  as  the  second  French  Revolution,  the 
Crimean  war,  the  Mutiny  in  India,  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Russian  Serfs  and  of  American  Negroes,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  union  of  Italian  States,  with  Rome  as  the  capital, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China,  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  and  the  division  of  much  of 
its  territory  among  the  more  highly  civilized  nations,  the  more  care- 
ful definition  by  our  Government  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  had 
been  declared  in  1823,  and  the  fuller  recognition  of  it  by  other 
nations,  the  growth  in  all  countries  of  the  democratic  spirit,  the  de 
sire  for  the  acceptance  of  peaceful  methods  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  the  greater  enlightenment  of  the  people,  the 
marvellous  increase  in  numbers  and  helpfulness  of  books  and  papers 
and  their  great  decrease  in  cost,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  to  all 


sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  through  the  rapid  and  beneficent  dis- 
coveries and  ministrations  of  science  and  art. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  glance  at  some  of  these  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world  of  practical  science  during  the  period 
under  review,  and  only  as  we  thus  remind  ourselves  of  them  can  we 
understand  how  the  rapid  march  of  civilization  has  been  made 
possible. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  3,873  patents  had  been  issued 
by  our  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1895,  the  number  had 
risen  to  531,619.  Never  before  had  the  world  passed  through  such 
a  period  of  invention,  and  never  had  invention  been  so  beneficent 
in  its  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Agassiz  came  to  America.  He  found  the 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  already  awakened  and  intensely  active. 
But  our  country  owes  much  of  its  educational  progress  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  skillful  direction  which  he  gave  to  it,  and  to  his  power  to 
arouse  enthusiasm,  and  secure  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  science 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  first  street  railway  in  the  world  was  built  as  lately  as  1854, 
when  in  New  York  City  the  Third  Avenue  and  Bowery  line  of  horse 
cars  was  equipped.  To-day  every  city  and  most  of  the  large  towns 
have  their  system,  and  so  rapidly  have  electricity  and  compressed 
air  come  into  general  use  as  forms  of  power,  that  already  the  horse 
car  is  but  rarely  seen. 

The  first  American  steamer  built  for  ocean  service  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1847,  the  required  time  being  thirteen  days. 

The  record  of  railroad  construction  in  our  country  is  full  of 
romance.  The  new  conditions  to  be  met,  the  inventive  genius  and, 
freedom  from  restraint  have  enabled,  and  compelled  American  en- 
gineers to  perform  feats  of  skill  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  They  learned  how  to  climb  hills,  to  go  around  curves.  The 
swiveling  truck,  the  coupled  driving  wheels,  heavy  engines,  equaliz- 
ing levers  have  made  possible  the  accomplishment  of  tasks  which 
were  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  opened  up 
a  vast  empire  for  settlement.  If  the  young  people  would  obtain  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  changes  in  modes  of  travel,  when  they  visit 
California  next  summer,  to  attend  the  great  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  let  them  contrast  their  delightful  journey  with  the  famous 
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ride  of  Marcus  Whitman.  In  [846  there  were  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  track  in  our  whole  country  while  now  there  are  over  18  1,000; 
and  the  various  systems  employ  about  1,000,000  men. 

This  rapid  development  of  railway  building  of  necessity  led  to 
a  new  era  of  bridge-building,  and  as  a  parish  we  take  special  interest 
in  this  progress  because  the  family  of  one  of  the  early  and  most 
successful  inventors,  Mr.  William  Howe,  was  formerly  connected  with 
this  people. 

The  Howe  truss  bridge,  as  it  was  called  was  patented  in  1840. 
A  recent  writer  says  of  it :  "The  wooden  Howe  truss  has  been  a 
potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  American  railroad,  and  it 
anticipated  by  more  than  a  generation  the  advent  of  the  iron  and 
steel  truss." 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  this  anniversary  occasion  that  the 
life  companion  of  this  distinguished  inventor,  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Burgess  is  now  visiting  with  friends  in  this  city,  enjoying  the  reports 
of  these  exercises,  though  unable  because  of  her  great  age  to  be 
present  with  us  to-day.  She  united  with  our  church  in  1853.  Her 
mind  is  bright  and  active,  and  her  love  for  the  North  church  is 
unabated. 

The  progress  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  increase  of 
capital  and  the  greater  daring  of  engineers  have  brought  other  forms 
of  bridge  building  into  vogue,  and  the  progress  in  the  art  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  magnificent  structures  over  East  River,  and  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

The  first  American  locomotive  called  the  "Best  Friend,"  was 
constructed  in  1830.  Not  until  after  1850  were  coal  burning  loco- 
motives brought  into  common  use.  But  to-day  through  the  many 
developments  which  have  occurred,  a  record  of  speed  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour  has  been  made. 

But  little  was  known  previous  to  1850  of  electricity  as  a  force 
to  help  man  in  the  various  industries,  and  the  principal  develop- 
ment in  the  practical  applications  of  it  have  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  To-day  our  street  cars  are  propelled  by  it,  the  falls 
of  Niagara  light  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  empower  the  engines  of 
that  city  to  do  their  work  and  supply  the  force  by  which  messages 
may  be  sent  around  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  500,000  elec- 
tric motors  are  in  use  in  the  United  States;  there  are  over    12,000 
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miles  of  electric  railroads,  with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $700, 
000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  four  per  cent  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  make  their  living  in  one  way  or  another  out  of 
the  electric  industry." 

The  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  the  wants  of  life 
have  been  greater  during  the  past  half  century  than  during  all  pre- 
vious recorded  time.  Great  electric  locomotives  are  now  being 
built  which  are  capable  of  wonderful  service.  Only  a  decade  of 
years  ago  a  ten  horse  power  motor  was  considered  very  large.  To- 
day they  can  be  built  with  the  capacity  of  six  hundred  horse  power, 
and  a  general  expectation  seems  to  prevail  that  the  steam  locomo- 
tives will  soon  be  a  matter  wholly  of  the  past. 

In  September  1846,  two  months  before  this  church  was  formed 
Elias  Howe  obtained  his  first  patent  on  his  sewing  machine.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  gigantic  industry  in  this  country, — in  the 
development  of  which,  7000  patents  had  been  granted  up  to  1895, 
and  during  the  thirty  years  ending  with  that  time  the  sewing  ma- 
chines exported  were  valued  at  $67,000,000. 

It  is  at  least  forty-one  years  since  the  French  lad  Ernest  Mi- 
chaux  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  cranks  to  the  front  wheel  of 
bicycles, — a  thought  which  made  posssible  the  modern  wheel  with 
all  its  ministry  of  usefulness  and  pleasure. 

It  is  but  fifty-two  years  since  the  telegraph  flashed  the  message 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  "What  hath  God  wrought?"  Yet 
last  year  the  Western  Union  company  alone  had  in  use  802,657 
miles  of  wire  and  sent  58,307,315  messages.  The  first  successful 
cable  was  laid  as  late  as  1858. 

The  great  textile  industries  of  the  country  with  their  modern 
methods  are  practically  a  half  century  old.  But  owing  to  brilliant 
and  rapid  invention  this  great  business  has  so  increased  that  the 
cotton  manufactures  in  1890  amounted  to  $268,000,000,  the  woolen 
manufactures  to  $338,000,000  and  the  silk  to  $87,298,454. 

The  successes  in  the  art  of  photography  are  astounding.  It  is 
not  a  half  century  since  the  modern  dry  plate  was  produced,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  art  has  attained  immense  popularity  and  useful- 
ness. The  world  of  illustration  has  been  incalculably  enriched  by 
this  art,  our  homes  are  brightened  by  hundreds  of  pictures  of  places 
which  we  have  visited,  and  of  friends  both  living  and  departed ;  and 
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by  the  use  of  this  art,  the  field  and  efficiency  of  surgery,  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  many  other  sciences  is  being  indefinitely  extended. 

During  this  period, — indeed  during  the  last  half  of  it, — the 
telephone,  phonograph,  and  electric  light  have  been  brought  to  the 
help  and  joy  of  the  people. 

The  development  in  Agricultural  machinery  is  amazing.  In 
1S40  only  three  reapers  were  made.  In  1895  the  annual  output  had 
increased  to  500.  In  1S95  one  establishment  sent  out  60,000  self- 
binding  harvesters,  61,000  mowers  and  15,  000  machines  for  gath- 
ering corn. 

A  study  of  the  U.  S.  navy  as  it  existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  as  it 
is  constituted  to  day  fills  one's  mind  with  astonishment  at  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  defenses  afloat  then  and  now,  and  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  present  creations  of  naval  architects. 

The  development  of  machines  for  the  printing  business  has 
been  equally  magnificent.  In  1848  a  machine  just  patented  en- 
abled the  London  Times  to  print  12,000  single  sheets  on  one  side 
in  an  hour.  The  press  now  used  by  the  New  York  World  has  a 
capacity  of  96,000  per  hour  and  leaves  the  papers  printed,  sorted, 
cut,  folded  and  counted;  and  additions  now  being  constructed  are 
expected  to  make  possible  an  output  of  748,000  eight  page  sheets 
per  hour.  The  linotype  is  also  fast  coming  into  use  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  composition  thus  caused,  together  with  the  smaller 
cost  of  paper  through  the  use  of  wood  pulp,  have  made  possible,  a 
development  of  the  publishing  business,  which  men  of  fifty  years 
ago  could  not  have  imagined. 

Food  in  endless  variety  is  now  easily  obtainable.  The  feats 
of  the  Romans  in  supplying  the  tables  of  their  emperors  are  daily 
surpassed,  only  it  is  now  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Won- 
drous changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  taste  the  delicacies  of  every  clime.  The  growing  brotherhood 
of  man  has  opened  up  the  highways  of  commerce.  The  nations 
easily  exchange  their  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats.  Ingenious  in- 
ventions have  made  it  possible  to  preserve  these  productions  for 
long  periods  of  time.  All  these  developments  have  made  food  less 
expensive,  increased  its  variety,  and  made  it  possible  for  poor  peo- 
ple to  have  what  formerly  only  wealthy  travelers  could  obtain.  And 
who  can  estimate  the  value    of  the  inventions  of  the  preparation  of 
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food,  as  they  minister  to  the  wants  of  soldiers,  seamen,  and  explorers. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  very  month  was  discovered  anesthesia  by 
the  use  of  ether  by  which  human  suffering  has  been  so  greatly  les- 
sened and  the  brilliant  advance  of  surgery  during  these  later  years, 
was  made  possible. 

By  these  varied  ministries  the  conditions  of  existence  are  much 
easier  than  formerly  and  one  result  is  evident  in  the  steady  increase 
of  the  average  length  of  life.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  hear  of  per- 
sons whose  years  outlast  a  century  and  to  be  acquainted  with  others 
who  have  lived  well  on  towards  a  hundred  years,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  their  mental  powers.  Perhaps  later  generations  will 
measure  only  their  infancy  by  "three  score  years  and  ten,"  and  their 
adult  life  will  outlast  centuries, — to  be  ripened  under  the  sunset 
light  of  millenial  glory. 

Affairs  of  business  have  greatly  changed  in  the  magnitude  and 
the  locality  of  their  operations  since  1846.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  the  South  had  become  the  richest  part  of  our  country.  North- 
ern cities  were  small,  and  the  rich  men  of  that  time  owned  but  lit- 
tle as  compared  with  the  wealthy  classes  of  to-day.  New  York  was 
a  semi-village  fifty  years  ago.  Dickens  wrote  that  the  hogs  roamed 
at  will  up  and  down  Broadway.  Rich  people  were  few  in  number, 
and  each  business  man  knew  every  other  man  engaged  in  business. 
John  B.  Astor  and  Stephen  Girard  at  the  time  |of  his  death,  were 
thought  to  be  the  only  men  in  the  country  who  had  individual  for- 
tunes amounting  to  $5,000,000. 

It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  Sorosis  was  able  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  against  a  banquet  given  by  women  only,  it  being  held 
quite  commonly  that  some  men  must  be  present  to  ensure  good  be- 
havior. With  that  condition  of  things  compare  the  splendid  de- 
velopment of  women's  colleges,  the  great  educational,  social  and 
economic  advance  of  women,  and  her  successful  invasion  of  many 
fields  of  activity  which  were  formerly  monopolized  by  man.  Form- 
erly there  were  but  thirteen  occupations  open  to  women ;  now  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  there  are  over  400. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  very  month,  was  formed  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  that  grand  organization,  which  aims  to  pro- 
vide a  Christian  education  for  all  the  colored  races  in  America, 
which  has  expended  vast  sums,   employed   thousands   of  missiona- 
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ries,  occupied  posts  from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  planted  institutions  of  all  grades  from  kindergartens 
to  universities  in  "America's  darkest  Africa,"  organized  fifty-one 
Congregational  churches  among  the  mountain  whites,  with  a  mem- 
bership or  16,000,  gathered  1000  Chinese  into  its  Sunday  schools, 
and  helped  greatly  towards  civilizing  twenty  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  [846  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States  num- 
bered about  1900  with  an  average  membership  of  about  100.  On 
January  1,  of  the  current  year  there  were  5,482  churches,  with 
602,557  members,  and  Sunday  schools  containing  754,437  mem- 
bers,— the  beneficence  of  these  churches  amounting  last  year  to 
$2,187,000  besides  $6,707,000  contributed  to  meet  expenses. 

During  this  period  the  religious  life  of  the  country  has  become 
more  intelligent,  charitable  and  earnest,  the  church  in  its  various 
branches  has  increased  until  there  are  over  25,000,000  communi- 
cants in  the  various  churches.  The  Salvation  Army,  the  American 
Volunteers,  and  many  other  organizations  have  been  formed  to  res- 
cue the  fallen,  and  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  together 
with  other  organizations  which  have  been  formed  because  of  its 
power  and  success,  are  doing  an  immeasurable  work  for  the  young. 
From  such  small  and  seemingly  inadequate  beginnings  has  been  de- 
veloped our  Country,  our  Nation,  with  its  magnificent  powers,  am- 
bitions, and  activity  in  the  great  affairs  of  modern  civilization.  This 
is  the  period  in  which  the  North  Church  has  been  a  worker  to- 
gether with  others  for  good. 

Fifty  years  ago  Springfield  appeared  like  a  town  on  the  frontier. 
The  "City  of  homes"  as  we  know  it,  was  yet  to  be  evolved.  Al- 
though 2 1 2  years  old,  its  population,  as  certified  by  the  census  of 
1845,  was  but  14,703,  and  this  represented  we  are  told  an  increase 
of  thirty  per  cent  during  the  previous  five  years,  and  included  the 
inhabitants  of  Cabotville,  or  what  is  now  known  as  Chicopee.  After 
much  discussion  Chicopee  was  set  off  in  1848.  In  1850  the  people 
of  Springfield  had  increased  to  12,498,  and  the  town  became  a  city. 
But  it  sadly  lacked  the  tidy,  and  finished  appearance  which  it 
now  possesses.  A  muddy  pond  often  stagnant  and  filthy  stood 
where  the  City  Hotel  is  now  located,  in  which  the  boys  paddled, 
and  tried  to  learn  the  art  of  boating.  The  region  to  the  east  of 
Main  street  was  devoted  to  open  pastures,  to  which  Major  Ingersoll 
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when  a  lad,  with  other  boys,  drove  their  cows  through  Main  street, 
some  of  them  turning  their  charge  through  a  gateway  by  the  large 
tree  which  until  recently  stood  near  the  railway  arch.  Main  street 
was  higher  than  the  land  between  it  and  Chestnut  street.  A  wet 
boggy  tract  was  thus  created  supposed  to  be  drained  by  the  town 
brook  which  coursed  along  Worthington  street,  then  turned  south 
and  flowed  down  the  eastern  side  of  Main  street  to  Central,  uncov- 
ered, and  unhindered  save  as  filth  and  rubbish  delayed  its  waters. 
This  brook  was  at  the  first  probably  a  mere  ditch  and  had  often 
caused  trouble.  For  in  1 641,  the  town  formally  voted:  "It  is 
ordered  that  every  inhabitant  shall  scower  &  make  a  ditch  ye  bredth 
of  his  lott  before  his  doore  w  ch  is  to  be  done  by  ye  last  of  May 
next  on  ye  penalty  of  5  s  for  every  defalt  ye  way." 

From  the  present  City  Hotel  to  State  street  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  was  a  barren  marsh  with  but  few  stores  and  shops,  and  near 
Dwight  street  one  of  our  former  deacons  helped  to  extricate  a  cow 
from  the  mire  as  lately  as  1858.  In  front  of  this  tract  ran  the  brook. 
On  the  west  side  were  various  buildings,  mostly  dwelling  houses 
with  fences  in  front,  the  last  of  them,  the  Lombard  House,  having 
been  torn  down  but  recently.  The  Massasoit  Hotel  had  been 
opened  in  1843,  and  opposite  was  a  block,  in  which  were  several 
stores  occupied  by  Messrs.  Graves,  Elmer,  Huntington,  Avery, 
and  others.  The  second  store  from  the  North  End  and  the  loft 
over  three  of  the  stores  were  rented  by  John  Brown  1846- 1849,  and 
there  he  engaged  in  the  wool  business. 

He  is  well  remembered  by  Mr.  Seth  H.  Moseley,  who  united 
with  the  church  July  6,  1849,  as  a  fellow  boarder  with  him  at  the 
Massasoit.  Mr.  Moseley  saw  John  Brown  daily,  at  his  meals,  and 
occasionally  at  the  North  Church.  He  feels  that  the  martyr,  was 
not  understood,  and  is  not  yet ;  that  he  was  in  no  sense  a  fanatic,  but 
a  sober  and  thoughtful  man,  and  that  his  plans  were  carefully  con- 
sidered, his  action  taken  after  deliberation  and  upon  the  conviction 
that  his  course  was  wise. 

This  "rarest  of  heroes,"  as  Emerson  styled  him,  "  living  to 
ideal  ends,  without  any  mixture  of  self-indulgence  or  compromise," 
left  Springfield  for  the  little  town  of  North  Elba  where  Garrit  Smith 
had  formed  a  small  colony  of  colored  people,  and  where  the  hero, 
"type  and  synonym  of  the  just,"  as  Alcott  called  him,  was  to  watch 
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and  help  the  progress  of  reform.  The  judgment  of  some  who  knew 
him,  that  his  life  and  efforts  were  not  rightly  understood  was  evidently 
shared  by  John  A.  Andrew,  afterward  the  great  war  governor,  who 
after  the  execution  in  1S59  said,  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
John  Brown's  acts,  John  Brown  himself  was  right ;"  and  by  Victor 
Hugo, — "  What  the  South  slew  last  December  was  not  John  Brown, 
but  slavery.  Between  the  North  and  South  stands  the  gallows  of 
Brown." 

These  verdicts  of  great  men  concerning  the  fiery  reformer  are 
of  interest  and  value  to  us  as  constituting  an  indirect  eulogy  upon 
the  beliefs  and  work  of  the  freedom-loving  men  who  founded  this 
Church.  While  they  bore  no  part  with  him  in  his  hopeless  raid, 
they  were  entirely  one  with  him  in  his  hatred  of  slavery,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  as  individuals  they  gave  him  pecuniary  help.  Had 
our  church  been  possessed  of  a  bell,  — it  would  surely  have  been 
tolled  at  the  time  of  John  Brown's  execution, — as  was  that  of  the 
First  Church. 

Along  the  western  side  of  Main  street  were  such  buildings  as 
the  American  House,  just  north  of  the  railroad,  the  Massasoit 
House  already  popular  with  the  great  travelling  public,  next  which 
was  Judge  Hooker's  garden,  where  stood  the  early  apple  trees,  whose 
blossoms  and  fruit  could  be  reached  from  the  hotel  windows.  Next 
stood  the  Goodrich  block,  in  which  was  Deacon  Roberts's  store,  then 
came  the  Hawkins  and  Daniel  Pynchon  residences,  the  old  button- 
ball  tree  in  front,  and  where  the  post  office  now  stands,  the  Wilcox 
block,  with  its  monitor  stores  and  apartments  above ;  this  side  was 
the  Howe  residence,  and  next,  the  old  blacksmith's  shop  where  the 
North  Church  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  stores  of  George  A. 
Graves  and  Carter  &  Cooley  now  stand.  Next  was  the  Olmstead 
property,  and  between  this  site  and  Court  Square  were  the  Trask  and 
Bond  estates,  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley's  residence — protected  by  a  high 
hedge, — the  house  standing  where  Haynes's  clothing  store  is  now 
located  ;  next  was  the  Lombard  house, — the  last  of  the  village  row 
to  disappear,  and  further  south  where  Barr's  store  now  is  were  Dr. 
Chaffee's  house,  and  next  the  Wright,  Pynchon,  Frost  and  Coolidge 
residences.  On  the  site  of  Smith  &  Murray's  store  stood  the  old 
Hampden  Coffee  House  to  which  on  the  Court  Square  side  were 
driven  the  many  stages  from  the  region  of  which  Springfield  is  the 
natural  center. 
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The  principal  business  locality  was  the  district  around  Court 
Square,  Market  and  lower  State  streets ;  and  over  opposite, — near 
where  the  State  street  Baptist  church  now  does  its  vigorous  work  for 
righteousness  was  the  usual  circus  ground.  The  public  mind  did  not 
then  conceive  of  the  dingles  to  the  south  as  being  valuable  for  a  pub- 
lic park,  or  estimate  the  land  east  of  the  Armory  grounds  as  worth 
more  than  $25  per  acre. 

In  1839  the  railroad  was  opened  to  Boston,  and  in  1844  to 
Hartford.  Two  years  before  Charles  Dickens  went  down  the  river  to 
Hartford  upon  the  steamer  "  Massachusetts,"  as  the  carriage  roads 
were  poor.  Quite  a  contrast  this  with  the  swift  run  of  the  modern 
cyclist,  the  present  express  trains  and  the  electric  lines  now  in  use. 
The  road  to  Greenfield  was  opened  in  1846.  In  1844  the  Repub- 
lican issued  an  evening  edition  and  was  thus  the  first  daily  paper  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  In  1845  occurred  the  famous  Stearns  riot 
as  to  the  location  of  Prospect  street  and  the  western  limits  of  the 
Armory  grounds.  In  1S47  there  left  our  city  a  remarkable  man. 
Reverend,  afterward  President,  Noah  Porter.  For  four  years  he 
had  ministered  to  the  infant  South  church  then  located  on  Bliss 
street.  In  the  same  year  came  to  this  city,  his  successor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckingham,  a  man  who  has  walked  and  lived  among  us  as  one  ap- 
pointed of  heaven,  and  from  heaven  supplied  with  powers  to  com- 
fort the  sorrowing,  to  instruct  young  and  old  and  to  be  an  example 
of  holy  living  to  all.  Another  year  will  complete  his  half  century 
among  us,  and  our  common  prayer  is  that  a  favoring  Providence 
may  continue  his  life  and  health,  to  receive  a  suitable  expression  of 
the  gratitude,  respect  and  love  in  which  he  is   held  by  our  citizens. 

In  1848,  March  9,  the  body  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  brought 
here  and  midst  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of  minute  guns,  and 
midst  the  public  sorrow  was  escorted  by  military  bodies  to  the  First 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held. 

In  1846,  the  natal  year  of  our  church,  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectancy among  business  men  of  good  times  coming.  There  were 
no  such  individual  fortunes  as  now-a-days,  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
average  wealth  of  our  citizens  was  a  "matter  of  remark."  The  largest 
estate  was  only  $68,000,  and  there  were  but  five  valued  at  over 
$50,000  each,  there  were  $5,000,000  owned  by  people  who  had  less 
than  $10,000,  each,  and  the  sum  of  only  $1200,  was  thought  neces- 
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sary  to  meet  the  total  demands  upon  the  town  during  that  year  for 
its  help  to  the  poor.  The  local  directory  of  the  year  tells  us  :  "The 
town  has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  and  its  future 
prospects  are  very  flattering."  The  Chicopee  district  was  fast  be- 
coming a  manufacturing  center.  To  that  locality,  and  also  to  this 
community,  where  few  were  poor,  and  many  were  possessed  of 
enough  property  to  afford  comfort  and  inspire  hope,  came  the  di- 
vinely given  impulse  of  growth,  and  of  steady  improvement  and 
enrichment. 

The  provisions  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  the  town  may  be 
thus  stated.  In  1X46  there  were  about  1700  families,  and  for  their 
use  nineteen  churches  existed,  of  which  nine  were  in  Cabotville. 
There  were  about  400  Congregational  families,  and  to  meet  their 
wants,  there  were  the  First  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  was 
pastor,  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church,  now  the  Olivet,  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Russell  pastor,  and  the  Seventh  Congregational,  now  the 
South,  Rev.  Noah  Porter  Jr.,  pastor.  To  these  in  1846  was  to  be 
added  what  in  Skiff's  local  directory  is  called,  "  The  Ninth  Union 
Congregational  Church"  but  which  has  otherwise  been  known  as  the 
North  Congregational  Church.  The  reasons  which  led  to  the  form- 
ation of  this  church  were  these  :  at  various  centers  in  the  country 
the  anti-slavery  conviction  was  dearly  cherished.  This  conviction  was 
not  new,  however,  nor  was  it  confined  to  New  England.  Washing- 
ton in  his  will  provided  for  the  liberation  of  his  slaves,  John  Adams 
argued  for  the  "  total  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  United  States." 
Jefferson  said  in  17S1  that  he  "trembled  for  his  country  when  he  re- 
membered that  God  was  just,"  and  in  1785  wrote,  that  the  anti- 
slavery  belief  was  held  .  .  .  "  by  a  respectable  minority  .  .  .  which 
for  weight  and  worth  of  character  preponderates  against  the  greater 
number  who  have  not  the  courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  prop- 
erty, which,  however,  keeps  their  consciences  unquiet."  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry  and  Lee  abhorred  the  principle  of  the 
slavery  system.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  men  of  anti- 
slavery  convictions.  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777  and  was 
followed  by  every  northern  state  until  New  Jersey  acted  in  1804,  all 
of  them  having  then  legislated  for  its  abolition.  The  general  effect 
however,  was  to  centralize  the  slave  power  in  the  South,  where 
the  majority  of  the  voters, — despite  the  enlightened  views   of  some 


of  their  statesmen,  especially  those  from  Virginia, — were  deter- 
mined to  sustain,  and  extend  the  wicked  system.  The  Louisiana 
purchase  in  1804  was  favorable  to  this  effort.  Out  of  this  territory 
was  eventually  made  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  Kansas. 

In  181 8  came  the  contest  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state,  followed  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820.    This  was 
followed  by  the  struggle  over  Texas,  which  belonged  to  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  formed  in  1824.     Slavery  existed   there,  but  a  con- 
stitutional provision  had  been  made  for  its  gradual  abolition,  and  the 
importation  of  new  slaves  into  it  was  prohibited.    However  the  slave 
owners,  in  great  numbers   migrated  thither  from   the  states  taking 
their  slaves.     Texas  applied  for  admission   to  the  Union,   and  the 
memorable  contest   was  at  its  height  at  about  the   time  that  our 
Church  was  formed.     In  1 844,  on  Round  Hill,  was  held  the  historic 
Whig  Rally.    It  was  estimated  that  20,000  people,  largely  delegates 
from  a  hundred  towns,  surged  around  the  covered  stand  to  hear  the 
burning  eloquence  of   George  Ashmun,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Rufus 
Choate,  Daniel  Webster,  Horace  Greeley,   and   others   as  they  en- 
forced the  old  Whig  doctrines,  which  were  later  developed   into  the 
creed  of  the  Republican  party.     In  1846  came  the  historic  debates 
as  to  Mr.  Webster's  party  relations,  and  his  political  actions.    There 
were  few  men  hereabouts,  in  these  days,  ready  to  argue  for  slavery 
but  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  curse.      Much  northern  capital  was  invested  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing.    There  were  ten  cotton  mills  in  Springfield  in  1846,  with 
63,172     spindles,   employing    1726   hands,    producing    17,864,351 
yards  of  cloth  each  year,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $2,400,000 
Persons  engaged  in  this  industry,  or  dependent  upon  it,  were  likely 
to  take  the  most  favorable  view    of   slavery  which   the  public  con- 
science would  tolerate.     But  there  were  others,  of  the  type  of  John 
Brown,  who  then  resided  here, — who  could  not  abide   the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  nor  be  hushed  by  plans  for  the  gradual   colonization 
of  the  slaves  in  Africa.     They  knew  that  this  was  a  southern  move 
to  divide  opinion  in  the  north,  and  to  deceive  the  growing  party  of 
abolitionists.     They  would  consent  to  no  philosophy,   no    politics, 
and  no  religion  which   did   not  denounce  slavery,  and  work  for  its 
immediate  removal.   To  this  end  they  were  willing  to  suffer  in  body 


and  in  mind,  to  have  their  business  adversely  affected,  and  them- 
selves socially  ostracized.  They  were  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices and  to  endure  obloquy  that  freedom  might  triumph. 

Meantime  many  meetings  of  anti-slavery  men  were  held  at  va- 
rious times  and  places.  During  the  summer  of  1846  a  number  of 
individuals  holding  such  views  "associated  themselves  together  for 
Christian  work  and  worship,  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  on  State  street."  They  had  no  stated  preacher,  but 
were  addressed  by  men  of  deep  anti-slavery  convictions  and  of  un- 
daunted courage. 

Early  in  the  year  in  which  these  services  began  to  be  held,  Dr. 
George  H.  White,  a  local  dentist,  formed  an  independent  Sunday 
school  which  met  in  Goodrich's  block,  near  the  railroad.  It  was 
held  in  a  large  room,  and  had  about  100  pupils.  The  late  Dr.  Chaffee 
who  came  to  Springfield  in  1846,  often  attended,  and  addressed  the 
school  as  a  whole.  Those  interested  in  the  school  were  convinced 
that  a  Congregational  church  was  needed  in  that  vicinity.  Various 
consultations  took  place  and  a  decisive  meeting  was  held  in  May 
1846  in  Dr.  White's  orifice  on  Court  Square.  Dr.  White  was  an  abo- 
litionist of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  leading  men  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  local  abolition  movement,  who  were  sustaining  the  ser- 
vices at  the  Town  Hall,  and  assisted  at  the  Sunday  school  held  in 
Goodrich's  block.  They  earnestly  discussed  the  religious  needs  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  which  was  being  built  upon  rapidly, 
and  decided  to  form  a  new  church.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
organization  should  from  the  first  be  an  earnest  exponent  of  reform, 
and  that,  to  quote  their  words, — "Temperance  and  anti-slavery, 
and  kindred  enterprises  should  receive  from  us  their  proper  atten- 
tion." There  were  present  at  this  meeting,  E.  W.  Dickinson,  Gard- 
ner Adams,  G.  H.  White,  and  Otis  Lombard.  During  the  next  week 
another  meeting  was  held  with  an  increased  attendance,  and  the 
whole  project  was  carefully  considered.  From  that  time  on,  these 
earnest  spirits  met  once  or  twice  each  week,  and  discussed  the 
wants  of  the  community,  the  demand  of  the  times,  and  their  ability 
to  meet  these  requirements.  Earnestly  did  they  pray  for  light,  as 
the  record  shows,  and  their  aim  was  to  "  Exalt  the  name  of  the 
Lord  together."     Finally  they  agreed  upon  a  constitution  and  arti- 
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cles  of  faith,  and  signed  a  written  pledge  to  form  a  church  upon  that 
basis.  The  persons  who  signed  this  preliminary  paper  were  :  Otis 
Lombard,  George  H.  White,  Elijah  W.  Dickinson,  Gardner  Adams, 
Calvin  C.  Chaffee,  John  T.  Rockwood,  Lewis  Warriner,  Samuel  L. 
Parsons,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Eliphaz  Jones. 

The  deep  religious  life  of  these  men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  weekly  meeting  which  had  been  held  for  discussion,  was  now 
changed  to  a  prayer  meeting,  and,  the  record  declares  that  they 
prayed  for  blessings  which  they  thus  specified  to  the  Lord  : — First, 
that  "He  would  graciously  bless  their  enterprise."  Secondly,  and  es- 
pecially that  "He  would  send  them,  for  a  minister,  a  man  after  His 
own  heart ;  such  a  man  as  their  wants  and  the  wants  of  this  com- 
munity required."  Thirdly,  that  "  He  would  give  them  wisdom, 
prudence  and  firmness  to  do  whatever  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this 
community  might  require." 

Their  attention  having  been  called  to  Rev.  Robert  H.  Conklin, 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  they  invited  him  to  labor  for  the  church  about  to 
be  organized.  He  accepted  this  invitation  and  the  first  public  ser- 
vice with  preaching  was  held  September  20,  1846  in  Frost's  hall, 
— the  third  story  of  the  block  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Sanford  streets — there  being  no  available  hall  further  north. 
The  proposed  articles  of  faith  were  immediately  revised  and  steps 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  church,  which  occurred  October 
28,  1846,  the  council  being  held  in  the  South  Church,  with  which 
this  church  has  always  sustained  a  hearty  friendship  and  to  which  it 
has  been  specially  indebted  for  counsel  and  assistance  at  certain 
critical  periods  of  its  early  existence.  This  council  which  organized 
the  church  was  held  at  1  p.  m.,  with  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  Ezekiel  Russell, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Church  as  scribe,  and  voted  unanimously 
to  grant  the  wish  of  those  who  called  the  council.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  of  Pittsfield. 

The  charter  members  of  this  church  numbered  twenty-two, 
eleven  men  and  eleven  women,  all  of  whom  brought  letters  from 
other  churches,  and  eleven  of  them  came  from  the  historic  old  First 
Church,  the  ecclesiastical  ancestor  of  all  our  local  Congregational 
churches.  The  names  of  these  original  members  were  : — Lewis 
Warriner,  Elizabeth  L.  Warriner,  Elijah   W.  Dickinson,    Mary   A. 
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Dickinson,  Edward  I).  Bangs,  Amelia  F.  Bangs,  John  T.  Rockwood, 
Jane  C.  Rockwood,  Gardner  Adams,  Eunice  R.  Adams,  George  H. 
White,  Rebecca  W.  White,  Eliphaz  Jones,  Eloise  W.  Jones,  Aaron 
Wilbur,  Jane  F.  Wilbur,  Otis  Lombard,  Samuel  L.  Parsons,  William 
Atwood,  Catherine  W.  Conklin,  Catherine  N.  Conklin,  Polly  Wilbur. 


As  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  two  of  these  original  members  are 
now  living, — Mrs.  Rockwood  who  is  with  us  to-day,  and  Mrs.  White 
who  resides  in  New  York.  Roth  remember  distinctly  the  formation 
of  the  church,  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 

The  infant  Church  desired  to  locate  on  North  Main  street, 
but  Mrs.  White  informs  me,  "As  there  was  no  hall  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  railroad,  a  hall  on  Court  Square  was  hired."  The  first  meeting 
of  the  church  was  held  on  Saturday,  October  31,  three  days  after 
the  council.  The  first  act  of  this  people  was  to  vote  a  written 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  South  church  to  be  publicly  read  on  the 
Sabbath  for  its  courtesy  in  opening  its  house  of  worship  for  the  use 
of  the  council,  and  to  the  South  Church  choir  "for  their  deeply  inter- 
esting music  on  the  occasion."  Its  next  act  was  to  admit  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Chaffee  to  membership.  It  then  voted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  constitution,  with  by-laws. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  after  the  morning  service  the 
church  met  and  voted  to  form  a  Sunday  school.  Dr.  White  was  chosen 
superintendent  by  the  Church,  and  immediately  after,  he  organized 
the  school,  which  consisted  of  six  classes,  three  for  men  and  three 
for  women.  Of  these,  two  were  adult  Bible  classes,  the  one  for 
young  men  being  taken  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin,  and  that  for  the 
young  women  by  Dr.  Chaffee. 

Thus  the  little  Church  started  on  its  career.  It  was  small,  it 
was  poor,  it  had  committed  itself  to  the  unpopular  issues  of  temper- 
ance, anti-slavery,  and  kindred  reforms,  and  had  no  tent  of  its  own 
to  dwell  in.  But  it  had  faith  and  consecration.  It  was  resolved  to 
live,  to  dare,  to  do,  and  at  once  took  up  its  divinely  appointed  busi- 
ness of  exalting  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  people  even  before  the  organization  of 
the  church,  hired  Rev.  Robert  H.  Conklin,  and  met  for  regular 
worship  in  Frost's  hall.    This  place  became  too  small,  and  the  con- 
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gregation  moved  to  the  Sanford  street  or  "  Free  Church  "  as  it  was 
called,  which  they  rented  for  $180  per  year.  Of  Mr.  Conklin  per- 
sonally, I  have  learned  but  little.  He  is  remembered  by  some  of 
our  people,  as  a  man,  rather  tall,  spare,  and  of  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Dr.  Chaffee  described  him  as  being  "  strong,  sound  and 
sensible."  Another  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  kind  disposition,  and 
tender  heart,  temperate,  but  vigorous  of  speech.  He  could  strike 
hard  blows,  but  was  never  unjust.  The  Church  on  January  6,  1847 
voted  to  call  him  as  its  pastor.  He  postponed  his  decision,  but  re- 
mained as  a  stated  supply,  and  finally  ended  his  labors  in  July 
1848.  I  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  facts  of  his  subsequent 
career,  and  to  obtain  a  picture  of  him  for  use  in  the  chapel.  He  is 
lovingly  remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

The  church  then  called  Rev.  Henry  E.  Peck  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  become  its  pastor.  He  preached  for  a  season,  but  declined 
to  settle,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  under  a  prior  obligation  to  Mr. 
Champion  of  Rochester,  who  built  a  number  of  Congregational 
chapels  in  various  places,  and  had  appointed  Mr.  Park  as  the  chap- 
lain to  take  charge  of  them. 

Meantime  the  church  by  its  committees  had  examined  various 
building  sites,  and  had  held  many  earnest  discussions,  bought  and  de- 
cided to  sell  one  property  as  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  finally 
October  14,  1847  voted  to  buy  the  Howland  lot  on  Main  street,  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  stores  of  George  A.  Graves  and  Carter  & 
Cooley,  and  here  the  first  house  of  worship  was  erected.  The  lot 
measured  fifty  feet  on  the  front  and  135  feet  deep,  and  the  price 
paid  was  $1825  which  with  the  interest  due  before  payment  was 
made,  amounted  to  $1,9 20. So.  A  blacksmith's  shop  stood  on  the 
property,  which  was  sold  for  #350,  making  the  cost  of  the  land 
$1570.89.  In  1872  this  same  land  with  the  church  standing  on  it 
was  sold  for  $46,000.  As  the  church  cost  only  $13,782.30,  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  land  was  over  $32,000  in  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  it  was  used.  One  wishes  that  the  fathers  had  in- 
vested more  largely  in  real  estate. 

On  this  lot  they  built  the  first  house  of  worship, — a  spot, — a 
building  which  will  never  cease  to  be  sacred  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
worshiped  there.  Its  progress  was  eagerly  watched  by  the  people. 
No  cellar  on  Main  street  of  such  size  had   then  been  dug.     The 
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walls  of  the  building  extended  the  entire  width  of  the  lot,  and  those 
on  the  sides,  more  than  ioo  feet  long,  rose  without  any  windows  or 
doors,  and  relieved  only  by  "  battlements,"  or  gutters  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  the  roof,  which  was  expected  in  some  way  to  reach 
the  town  brook.  That  roof !  It  proved  the  source  of  many  troubles. 
It  furnished  a  deficiency  of  light  and  an  excess  of  water  to  the 
church.  It  defied  the  ingenuity  of  parish  committees,  and  frequently 
in  the  winter  time  might  faithful  Dea.  Norton  be  seen  shoveling  out 
the  snow  from  the  gutters.  But  at  last  rose  up  one,  Joseph  among 
his  brethren,  he  of  the  quiet  but  practical  and  eminently  wise  mind, 
who  solved  the  difficulty  by  leasing  of  the  Lombard  estate  adjoining 
on  the  South  side,  a  strip  of  land  on  which  the  drippings  of  the  roof 
might  fall.  As  these  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  were  not  considered 
a  means  of  grace,  $5  per  year  only  were  demanded  for  the  lease. 

The  old  church  made  an  attractive  appearance  as  you  will  see 
by  looking  at  the  beautiful  picture  on  the  program  for  the  week. 
It  was  plain  and  inexpensive,  the  bricks  were  coarse  and  rough,  for 
all  were  bought  with  great  sacrifices  and  an  abounding  debt.  There 
were  no  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  except  at  the  sides 
and  rear  of  the  pulpit.  The  light  was  obtained  through  windows  in 
the  roof.  The  building  was  thought  by  some  to  be  plain  and  gloomy 
and  its  high  tower  to  be  dangerous.  But  during  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley's 
pastorate  the  tower  was  changed  to  the  form  shown  in  the  cut,  the 
outside  front  of  the  church  was  finished  with  stucco,  the  ceiling 
was  more  tastefully  colored,  and  a  lecture  room  was  finished  off 
down  stairs.  The  acoustic  effects  of  the  auditorium  were  excellent, 
and  the  house  of  worship  served  its  purpose  well.  Many  loving 
hands  wrought  to  make  it  attractive,  to  adorn  it  with  flowers,  and  to 
bring  worthy  sacrifices  for  its  support. 

Let  us  imagine  the  stranger  wending  his  way  thither  of  a  Sab- 
bath morning  to  hear  the  scholarly  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley  preach. 
Turning  from  the  sidewalk,  he  crossed  a  lawn  about  twenty  feet  deep, 
ascended  five  or  six  stone  steps, — on  the  top  one  habitually  lay  Dea- 
con Rockwood's  large  Newfoundland  dog, — and  passed  into  the 
vestibule  which  was  fifteen  feet  from  front  to  back.  As  he  looked 
around,  he  must  have  seen  the  group  of  earnest  and  cheerful  young 
people  chatting  until  the  last  minute  before  service  began.  On 
one  side  stood  George  M.  Atwater,  Deacon  Norton  and  Deacon 
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Roberts,  discussing  the  roof  question,  another  little  company  were 
talking  over  the  debts  of  the  society,  and  hurrying  around  were  va- 
rious individuals  greeting  strangers,  and  doing  their  utmost  to  make 
every  one  feel  at  home.  As  he  entered,  he  noticed  at  the  right  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  choir  gallery  where  music,  thought  to  be  un- 
equalled in  the  city  was  rendered,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  At  the  left  was  a  crooked  flight  of 
stairs  leading  down  to  a  long  narrow  and  darksome  hall  way  which 
ended  in  the  vestry,  at  the  western  end  of  the  basement,  the  sacred 
spot  where  the  children  were  taught  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Heywood 
and  others,  and  where  unceasing  "prayer  was  wont  to  be  made"in  the 
devotional  meetings.  To  enter  the  auditorium  he  passed  through  one 
of  the  two  doors  in  the  vestibule  opening  upon  the  side  aisles  which 
divided  the  wall  pews  from  the  two  rows  which  formed  the 
center. 

On  taking  his  seat,  looking  up  he  noticed  that  the  natural  light, 
like  the  spiritual  was  furnished  from  above.  It  came  through  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  and  near  the  pulpit,  one  of  these  has  been  placed 
at  my  left  this  morning  for  you  to  see.  Among  the  people  coming 
in  were  Dr.  Chaffee,  his  noble  form  attracting  instant  attention,  Dea- 
con E.  G.  Norton,  always  prompt,  Father  Hunt,  whose  musical  soul 
could  scarcely  await  the  chance  to  sing,  Rev.  Mr.  Broadhead  and 
George  M.  Atwater,  who  perchance  leaned  forward  from  his  pew  for 
a  word  to  the  pastor's  children,  or  backward  to  salute  Dr.  Holland's 
family.  Then  Dr.  George  H.  White  entered,  having  captured 
his  last  recruit  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  Deacon  Packard  took  a 
few  belated  notices  to  the  pulpit.  Meantime  entered  Joseph  Stone 
and  his  wife,  of  whom  one  says  : — their  coming  "  into  the  meeting 
was  a  benediction,"  and  John  West,  A.  G.  Tannatt,  John  M.  Wood, 
Silas  Heywood,  Charles  Ferry,  Homer  Merriam,  Horace  Putnam 
and  C.  W.  Chapin  went  to  their  accustomed  seats,  the  Hurlburt 
brothers  and  Harlan  P.  Stone  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  J.  M. 
Howland,  Deacon  Bemis,  E.  D.  Bangs,  E.  W.  Dickinson,  Dea- 
con H.  J.  Chapin  and  scores  of  others  old  and  young  who  dearly 
and  devotedly  loved  this  North  Church, — these  all  were  seen  to 
take  their  places  of  worship  on  that  Sabbath  morning;  and  the 
noble  women  not  a  few  such  as  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Ferry,  Mrs.  Atwater, 
Mrs.  Holland,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Warriner,  Mrs.  Bangs,  Mrs.  White, 
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Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Rockwood,  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  that 
sweet  Christian,  Miss  Roxanna  Chapin,  afterwards  known  as  "Saint 
Roxanna,"  these  all,  and  many  others,  besides  the  bright-faced  chil- 
dren always  there,  though  doubtless  sometimes  mischievous  and 
again  sleepy  and  not  mindful  that  in  many  cases  they  bore  saintly 
names. 

Dear  old  church  !  It  was  built  and  sustained  at  great  sacrifices. 
But  no  one  complained.  It  was  a  church  that  stood  for  ideas,  where 
strong  men  liked  to  worship  and  saints  ministered  God's  word,  and 
sang  his  praises.  It  was  a  building  attractive  in  itself,  and  hallowed 
by  thronging  associations  of  the  most  sacred  character.  But  it  is 
now  no  more.  Like  the  fair  buildings  of  the  "White  City,"  it  is  now 
almost  but  a  memory.  Portions  of  the  old  basement  walls  remain, 
and  the  wainscot  boards  were  used  in  the  furnishing  of  Graves's  hall, 
where  they  can  still  be  seen.  We  have  the  beautiful  windows  which 
used  to  admit  the  light  to  the  pulpit,  now  waiting  to  be  placed  in 
our  future  parish  house.  Here  is  the  chart  by  which  the  pews  were 
rented  and  the  list  of  loyal  givers  from  whom  an  adequate  income  was 
sought  to  meet  annual  expenses.  Here  is  part  of  one  of  the  pew 
rails,  on  which  very  likely  many  heads  have  bowed  in  prayer,  and 
this  afternoon  the  Lord's  supper  will  be  laid  on  the  old  Communion 
table,  around  which  so  many  have  gathered  to  confess  their  faith  in 
Christ.  But  though  so  little  of  the  former  structure  remains,  there  are 
many  people  in  this  city,  who  will  never  enter  the  two  stores  since 
built  upon  the  site,  without  recalling  the  early  church,  its  pews,  its 
solemn  assemblies,  its  music,  its  eloquent  preaching,  and  the  prayer- 
meeting  room  below,  where  so  many  found  Christ  as  their  personal 
Saviour. 

To  the  Church,  as  thus  provided  with  its  house  of  wor- 
ship were  called  successively  four  pastors, — quite  unusual  in  respect 
of  their  strength,  wisdom,  and  oratorical  power.  Three  of  these  be- 
gun and  ended  their  work  in  connection  with  this  church, 
while  the  house  of  worship  stood  on  Main  street.  The  first  of  these 
was  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Seeley,  D.D.,  who  came  from   Bristol,  Conn. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  building  when  he  came,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  organization  held  in  the  common  thought  of  the  com- 
munity, the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Seeley's  farewell  sermon 
preached  in  1S58,  will  be  of  interest :   "The  Church  of  which  I  then 
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became  the  first  pastor,  was  small  in  numbers,  feeble  in  means  and 
feeble  in  influence.  Its  numbers  all  told,  numbered  sixty,  all  of 
them  being  comparatively  young  in  years,  inexperienced,  and  many, 
if  not  most  of  them  strangers  in  the  town.  The  congregation  was 
small, — one  hundred  and  twenty  being,  I  suppose — a  generous  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing in  the  Hall  on  Sanford  street. 

The  society  was  heavily  in  debt.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figures.  But  I  believe  the  edifice  had  been  erected  at  an  expense 
of  $15,000  or  $16,000  of  which  only  about  $5000  had  been  paid; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  estate  owned  by  the 
whole  parish  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  cover  this  indebt- 
edness, while  most  exhorbitant  rates  of  extra  interest  were  being 
paid  upon  large  amounts. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  outlay,  and  almost  hopeless  indebt- 
edness, the  church  edifice  was  yet  unfinished,  and  very  generally 
disliked  and  spoken  against  as  distasteful  and  disagreeable.  More 
than  all  this,  there  was  an  undisguised  and  very  strong  prejudice  ex- 
isting in  the  town  and  vicinity  against  the  Church  partly  perhaps 
because  it  was  not  originated  by  the  older  residents  of  the  place 
and  greatly  because  of  the  extreme  prominence  of  some  of  its  con- 
spicuous members  in  the  reform  movements  of  the  day. 

Most  of  these  things  were  unknown  to  me,  and  none  of  them 
were  fully  realized  when  I  commenced  my  labors  amongst  you.  But 
the  good  providence  of  that  God,  who  frequently  leads  his  chosen 
by  a  way  they  knew  not,  led  us  forward  step  by  step,  causing  the 
lions  to  disappear  from  our  path,  and  lifting  us  over  every  'slough  of 
despond.'  " 


But  if  the  Church  at  the  first  lacked  the  power  of  numbers  and 
wealth, — it  had  that  without  which  wealth  and  numbers  would  have 
been  of  little  avail, — the  power  of  deep  spirituality,  and  firm  convic- 
tions. Moreover,  there  were  evidently  many  who  sympathized  with 
the  enterprise,  who  had  not  yet  identified  themselves  with  it.  The 
auspicious  beginning  of  this  pastorate  is  thus  described  in  the 
Church  records  : 

Sunday  March  4,  1849. 

"  Met  the  first  time  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  New  House  of  Wor- 
ship.    Preaching  morning,   afternoon   and  evening  by  the    pastor, 
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Rev.  R.  H.  Seeley,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  for  the  first  time  as 
Pastor  of  the  North  Church. 

After  the  morning  service  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  to  about  eighty.  The  average  attendance  through 
the  day  was  about  four  hundred  :"  The  pastor's  coming  had  been 
preceded  by  this  reaffirmation  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the 
Church  : 

"Whereas  the  word  of  God  condemns  sin  of  every  kind,  and 
requires  the  Christian  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  as  it  also  teaches  us  by 
numerous  examples  that  the  Church  is  sometimes  required  to  bear 
testimony  against  particular  sins  : 

Therefore,  Voted  :  That  we  feel  specially  called  upon  at  the 
present  time  to  bear  testimony  against  the  sin  of  trafficking  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  using  them  as  a  beverage ;  and  also  that  of 
holding  our  fellow  men  in  bondage ;  and  in  receiving  members  to 
our  communion  we  will  regard  either  of  these  practices  as  a  prima 
facie  evidence  that  those  chargeable  with  them  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects for  fellowship  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Just  before  the  new  pastor  came  the  Church  had  also  observed 
a  day  of  special  fasting  and  prayer.  The  Church  appears  to  have 
lacked  cohesion,  unity  in  action,  and  that  discipline  in  work  which 
only  a  master  mind  can  develop  and  enforce.  But  all  these  wants 
were  splendidly  met  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley.  His  coming  was  a  blessing 
to  the  town,  and  specially  to  this  parish.  His  wise  guidance  is  seen 
in  every  movement  of  the  Church,  in  the  more  carefully  kept  records, 
in  the  growth  of  the  parish  by  the  accession  of  strong  men,  the 
practical  measures  by  which  the  debt  was  gradually  reduced,  and 
the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  enlarged.  His  pastorate  continued 
until  January  26,  1858,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  council,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  the  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  at  Paris, 
which  until  then  had  been  cared  for  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. 

Here  is  his  farewell  sermon,  preached  January  31,  1858,  kindly 
given  to  the  Church  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  George  C.  How,  of  Hav- 
erhill, Mass.  In  this  sermon  he  gives  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  Church  during  the  nine  years  previous.  It  is  most  instructive 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  is  as  well  a  showing  of  work, 
most  creditable    to    him.     For  two  years   after   he  came  the  debt 
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steadily  increased,  but  a  system  of  weekly  offerings  was  devised 
which  increased  the  revenue.  Members  of  the  South  Church  were 
sympathetic  and  generous  in  this  hour  of  need.  The  people  them- 
selves were  firmly  loyal,  and  many  new  comers  to  the  city,  among 
them  being  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  and  Dea.  Norton,  joined  the  Church 
and  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  interest  in  its  favor.  The 
front  of  the  Church  was  completed,  the  tower  thought  to  be  danger- 
ous, was  taken  down,  changes  in  the  interior  made  the  church  more 
attractive,  a  lecture  room  was  finished  off  in  the  basement,  an  excel- 
lent organ  bought,  the  minister's  salary  raised  from  $850  to  $1,500, 
the  debt  reduced  to  about  $5,000,  the  Church  increased  to  187  mem- 
bers and  the  society  developed  until  its  personal  wealth  is  said  at 
a  low  estimate  to  have  been  #600,000.     The  Pastor  adds  : — 

*  "  If  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  I  should  enumerate 
those  which  to  my  own  mind  are  even  more  desirable — the  educated 
minds,  the  intellectual  abilities,  the  social  worth,  the  capabilities  for 
doing  good,  the  noble  and  true  hearts  that  God  has  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  this  division  of  his  elected  host,  I  should  be  accused 

of  flattery ;  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  I  forbear 

I  have  dwelt  ...  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  congregation  that 
in  this  hour  of  sadness  to  us  all  we  might  be  reminded  of  the  abund- 
ant reasons  your  prosperity  affords  for  sincere  gratitude  to  God, 
and  ...  for  purposes  of  encouragement."  From  the  prosperity  in 
outward  things,  the  retiring  pastor  urged  the  people  to  greater  Chris- 
tian activity,  and  benevolence  for  outside  objects  than  had  yet  been 
exhibited. 

The  congregation  had  been  well  taught  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  its  reform  beliefs  were  carefully  founded  on  the  Bible.  The 
later  years  of  this  honored  pastor  were  crowned  with  success  and 
honor.  He  died  only  a  few  years  since,  the  lamented  leader  of  the 
North  Church,  Haverhill,  of  which  he  had  been  the  devoted  pastor 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Under  him  this  church  was 
greatly  increased,  compacted  and  widely  educated,  and  his  labors 
will  bring  forth  results  for  years  to  come.  When  he  left  the  Church 
it  was  in  a  good  condition  to  grow  strongly,  and  rapidly,  if  wise 
leadership  could  be  continued. 

The  Church  was  very  fortunate  in  the   choice  of    Dr.   Seeley's 

*Farewell   Sermon. 
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successor.  Rev.  James  Drummond,  who  came  from  Lewiston, 
Maine,  where  he  had  preached  for  over  sixteen  years.  He  was  in- 
stalled here  June  16,  1858.  Few  pastors  in  Western  Massachusetts 
ever  made  so  strong  an  individual  impression.  Some  facts  were 
specially  in  his  favor  :  he  followed  a  great  organizer,  who  left  the 
parish  affairs  in  good  condition.  He  was  assisted  by  a  rare  musical 
combination,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Holland.  How  distinctly 
some  of  you  remember  that  clear  tenor  voice  of  his,  the  fine  bass 
voice  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Welles's  sweet  soprano,  and  Miss  Fuller's 
rich  alto  ! 

Then  the  times  were  in  the  preacher's  favor.  During  his  pas- 
torate, the  tide  of  anti-slavery  wrath  rapidly  rose,  and  spread  widely. 
John  Brown  was  hung  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
the  soldiers  begun  to  march,  and  the  belief  which  had  been  held 
by  the  founders  of  this  church  when  it  cost  something  to  hold  it, 
became  popular.  The  North  Church  was  crowded,  and  the  truth, 
which  were  taught  from  the  pulpit  were  ably  supported  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Republican  by  Dr.  Holland  who  was  then  associate 
editor  of  that  paper. 

But  after  saying  all  these  things, — it  remains  true  that  Mr. 
Drummond  was  a  wonderful  man.  How  shall  I  describe  him?  I  am 
told  that  he  was  tall,  angular,  spare,  eccentric,  that  in  his  speaking 
he  was  intensely  dramatic,  throwing  himself  into  every  conceivable 
posture,  and  shaking  his  long  locks  of  brown  hair  in  his  fiery  earnest- 
ness. He  was  a  plain  man  in  appearance,  but  a  very  attractive 
preacher.  The  war  filled  his  soul  with  agony  and  his  anxiety  for 
the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds.  One  Sabbath,  when  the  booming 
cannon  announced  that  a  regiment  was  to  pass  through  the  city 
he  dismissed  his  audience  so  that  the  members  might  minister  to  the 
troops,  and  after  the  boys  in  blue  had  been  fed,  he  and  his  people 
went  back  to  the  Church,  and  held  another  service.  He  preached 
a  special  sermon  to  the  Tenth  Regiment,  and  often  visited  the  camps 
of  soldiers  who  were  encamped  here.  The  Church  was  very  popular 
in  those  days.  Providence  was  justifying  the  founders,  and  had  raised 
up  a  noble  leader.  Great  revivals  followed  and  increasing  numbers 
sought  his  instruction  and  sympathy.  But  the  strain  was  too  great. 
The  war  killed  him  as  truly  as  it  did  the  men  who  fell  on  the  fields 
of  battle.     He  took  cold  while   talking  with   a   dear  friend  after  an 
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evening  service,  and  never  rallied  from  the  fever  which  followed. 
Very  tender  was  the  message  which  the  Church  sent  to  him  in  his 
sickness.  He  passed  away  November  29,  1861.  The  funeral  was  held 
December  3,  in  the  Church  which  had  been  carefully  draped  for  the 
occasion.  And  there  was  bitter  mourning  through  this  portion  of 
our  valley.  The  stricken  Church,  bowed  down  with  its  grief,  passed 
very  touching  resolutions  of  appreciation  and  sympathy,  voted  to 
defray  the  funeral  expenses,  and  afterwards  erected  a  monument. 
Mr.  Drummond  will  always  be  loved  as  an  able  and  "good  man  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  was  buried  in  yonder  beauti- 
tiful  cemetery  near  by  the  lot  in  which  at  a  later  day  was  laid,  to 
well-earned  rest,  his  devoted  friend  and  helper,  Dr.  Holland. 

The  sorrowing  Church  was  guided  to  a  wise  choice  in  the  search 
for  Mr.  Drummond's  successor.  They  secured  a  young  man  who  was 
destined  to  fill  a  large  place  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  educator.  At 
that  time,  Rev.  L.  Clark  Seelye  was  a  young  man  of  iwenty-five,  fresh 
from  his  travels  and  study  in  Europe, — then,  as  now,  possessed  of  a 
noble  presence,  great  intellectual  ability,  and  a  rare  voice  for  public 
speaking, — its  vibrant  tones,  capable  alike  of  the  finest  modulations 
and  of  expressing  the  most  tumultuous  passions  of  the  soul. 

The  new  pastor  built  wisely  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  his 
predecessors  and  was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  stirring  times,  the 
opportunities  and  duties  of  the  Church.  He  used  his  material  lav- 
ishly. His  sermons  were  strong  presentations  of  vital  truth,  made 
with  the  powers  of  the  true  orator.  He  was  exceedingly  popular 
from  the  first,  specially  with  young  men.  People  came  begging  for 
a  chance  to  hire  sittings.  For  some  time  it  had  been  necessary  to 
place  chairs  in  the  aisles  to  accommodate  the  thronging  worshipers. 
When  Rev.  Mr.  Seelye  was  ordained,  several  young  men  who  wished 
to  hear  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Seelye,  his  brother,  preach  the  sermon,  were 
obliged  to  climb  over  the  ceiling  of  the  audience  room,  and  listen 
through  the  ventilator. 

These  were  the  days  of  splendid  vindication  for  the  founders  of 
this  Church.  The  anti- slavery  cause  had  triumphed,  the  slave  was 
now  a  free  man,  and  there  were  none  who  cared  to  ridicule,  or  be- 
little the  deeds  of  the  earlier  reformers. 

The  success  of  the  young  pastor  was  almost  meteoric  in  its  bril- 
liancy.    But  the  load  became  too  great  to  be  borne  by  him  and  Dr. 
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Seelye  turned  from  the  work  of  the  pastor  to  that  of  the  professor — 
accepting  an  urgent  invitation  from  Amherst  college,  whence  after- 
wards, he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Smith  College  which  un- 
der his  administration  has  become  such  a  conspicuous  power  in  the 
educational  world.  He  will  be  remembered  here  for  many  years  as 
a  great  preacher.  Traditions  are  still  current  of  his  sermon  from  the 
text:  "And  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his 
tent  towards  Sodom,"  which  was  repeated  several  times  by  request 
His  pastorate  continued  during  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  it  became  evident  that  the  Church  accomodations 
must  be  enlarged.  The  discussion  resulted  finally  in  a  division  of 
the  forces.  Fifty-five  members  of  the  Church  decided  to  adhere 
literally  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  Church,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ligious wants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  city  was  growing 
rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  many  families  now  lived  north  of  the 
railroad,  and  had  no  church  home.  They  represented  many  denomi- 
nations, but  were  willing  to  unite  to  form  a  neighborhood  church. 
Dr.  Holland  was  one  of  the  earlier  apostles  who  labored  for  an  in- 
telligent co-operative  system  of  Christian  unity,  and  was  well  adapted 
to  lead  the  movement.  Plans  having  been  matured, — fifty-five  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  together  with  others  were  organized  as  "The 
Memorial  Church,"  by  a  council  which  met  in  the  North  Church 
vestry,  October  27,  1865. 

It  was  hard  for  this  Church  to  part  with  these  members,  some 
of  whom  had  been  her  most  loving  and  efficient  leaders  and  sup- 
porters. The  services  rendered  by  such  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  M.  Atwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Holland  and  other  noble 
spirits  who  went  with  them,  will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  North  Church.  This  Church  presented  the  little 
colony  with  the  choicest  of  gifts,  a  pulpit  Bible,  and  has  constantly 
cherished  an  affectionate  interest  in  its  welfare.  Its  successes  and 
ours  are  in  a  sense  one — ours  in  joy,  good  wishes  and  prayers. 
However  strong  and  prosperous  it  may  ever  become, — and  we  set 
no  limits  to  our  desires  for  it, — we  are  also  sure  that  its  members 
will  never  forget  the  home  ties,  or  fail  to  receive  the  mother's 
blessing. 

To  the  Church  thus  depleted,  and  somewhat  discouraged  Rev. 
Richard   G.   Greene  was  called   to    minister.     He  began   his   pas- 
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toral  service,  May  13,  1866,  and  continued  his  able  ministry  until 
October,  1874.  Under  his  pastoral  oversight  the  Church  steadily 
regained  its  confidence,  and  displayed  great  vitality  and  power. 
There  were  generous  gifts  for  religious  work,  and  large  accessions  to 
the  membership. 

The  size  of  the  parish  and  congregation  the  rapid  increase 
in  value  of  all  property  in  the  business  sections  of  the  city,  the  grow- 
ing disturbance  during  hours  of  worship  by  the  travel  along  Main 
street,  the  gradual  movement  by  which  the  families  of  the  parish 
were  changing  their  residence  to  portions  of  the  city  where  greater 
quiet  prevailed,  all  these  facts  influenced  the  pastor  and  people  to 
decide  to  dispose  of  the  Main  street  property,  and  finally  to  erect 
this  noble  house  of  worship.  Farewell  services  were  held  in  the 
old  church,  December  28,  1872,  and  Mr.  Greene  preached  a  ser- 
mon of  rare  beauty  and  tenderness,  which  was  fully  reported  in  the 
local  papers. 

For  a  season  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  Opera  House, 
whence  they  were  summoned  in  due  time  to  this  religious  Home  by 
the  building  committee,  Charles  S.  Ferry,  George  W.  Ray,  George 
H.  Deane,  Edwin  McElwain  and  Joseph  Stone,  who  had  generously 
devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time,  and  their  willing  thought  in  its 
erection. 

The  present  church  was  designed  by  Richardson  and  cost  with 
the  land  about  $80,000.  It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  structure  and 
one  of  the  few  buildings  in  our  city  which  are  conspicuous  for  their 
beauty.  As  a  house  of  worship  it  has  few  superiors  in  the  country, 
and  it  has  been  used  as  a  model  in  church  building  elsewhere.  The 
necessities  of  parish  work  demand  however,  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  parish  house,  in  which  the  social  and  educational 
work  of  the  Church  may  be  done  with  greater  fitness  and  efficiency. 
The  new  church  was  first  lighted  September  17,  1873,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  140  burners  was  deemed  most  happy.  Furniture  and 
upholstery  had  just  been  added.  Mr.  Warman  tried  the  new  organ 
which  had  been  built  by  Johnson,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Phelps,  and  which  according  to  a  report  printed  in  the  daily  press, 
developed  the  strength  and  delicacy,  the  power  and  sweetness,  the 
perfect  parts  and  balanced  whole  that  make  this  a  first-class  organ 
in  every  way. 
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The  new  church  was  dedicated  September  i8,  i  S 7 3 .  Upon  the 
platform  sat  the  local  clergy,  and  so  great  was  the  audience  upon  this 
occasion,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  building  was  suggested  as  a 
possibility.  This  hearty  interest  of  neighbors  and  friends  in  the 
new  home,  was  highly  appreciated.  The  quartet  rendered  fine  music, 
— Mr.  Charles  R.  I. add  taking  the  tenor.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
of  London  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  pastor  who  had  so  intelli- 
gently followed  the  enterprise  from  the  beginning  to  its  completion, 
offered  the  prayer  of  dedication.  His  great  desire  was  that  the 
Church  should  have  a  home  which  would  last  for  500  years,  and  that 
seems  not  too  long  a  time  for  this  building  to  endure. 

The  services  upon  the  following  Sabbath  attracted  audiences 
which  filled  the  large  auditorium.  Among  the  fervent  utterances 
of  the  pastor  were  these  :  "You  have  built  and  dedicated  this  sanc- 
tuary, not  to  a  deity  of  ice,  of  nature,  of  law,  but  to  the  God  of  love, 
the  God  in  Christ.  .  .  .  This  building  is  open  to  whatever  your  con- 
sciousness may  judge  will  wisely  further  the  distinctive  work  and 
welfare  of  God.  Vet  you  will  do  yourselves  a  benefit  if  you  suffer  it 
not  to  be  too  common,  if  you  let  the  very  air  that  floats  around  it 
within  and  without  seem  full  of  worshipful  vibrations."  Thus  was 
the  second  house  of  worship  presented  to  God  and  to  his  service 
forever. 

One  of  Mr.  Greene's  most  intelligent  hearers  insists  that  he 
put  into  each  sermon  material  enough  for  six,  and  that  he  was  the 
best  preacher  which  the  North  Church  ever  had.  And  this  judgment 
should  stand, — were  it  not  also  true  that  other  members  of  the 
Church  rise  up  in  turn,  to  assert  most  emphatically  that  this  high 
distinction  belongs  to  each  of  all  the  former  pastors.  Mr.  Greene  was 
a  faithful  student,  a  charming  writer,  and  gave  pastoral  sympathy 
and  counsel  without  stint  to  the  afflicted  ;  he  did  much  to  effect  a 
better  system  of  organization,  for  practical  work,  and  greatly  en- 
riched the  spirit  and  agencies  of  public  worship.  He  composed  our 
beautiful  creed,  which, — modified  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden,  in  a  few 
forms  of  expression —  is  now  used  in  our  Sabbath  morning  worship, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  several  other  churches. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  I). I).,  LL.D.  was  installed  September 
20,  1875,  and  continued  his  pastoral  service  until  December  7,  1882. 

It  is  not  easy  to    describe  Dr.  Gladden's  many   sided    work. 
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His  kindly  smile  encouraged  every  good  enterprise,  and  his  scorn 
and  indignation  did  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  evil  in  the  com- 
munity. His  sympathies  were  wide  and  deep,  his  teachings  direct, 
and  practical,  and  his  industry  proverbial.  He  will  be  remembered 
specially  as  the  Christian  teacher  of  right  doing  in  the  midst  of  life's 
social  relations,  that  is,  as  a  leader  in  Christian  Sociology.  How 
well  he  did  his  work,  and  how  greatly  he  is  trusted,  are  shown  by 
the  devotion  which  a  wide  reading  public  gives  to  his  writings,  and 
by  the  hearty  friendship  which  is  felt  for  him  wherever  he  is  known. 

The  pastorate  of  his  successor,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Norden, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  was  shortened  by  continued  ill  health,  and  lasted  from 
May  13,  1883  only  to  October  1 1,  1886  ;  and  even  during  a  portion 
of  this  time  he  was  compelled  to  be  absent.  But  he  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of 
science,  a  brilliant  writer,  and  an  effective  preacher.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  work  of  the  parish  and  of  the  community,  with  great  de- 
votion, and  many  were  added  to  the  Church. 

Few  churches  can  boast  a  list  of  such  noble  men  as  pastors,  they 
were  entirely  different,  markedly  individual,  yet  all  of  them  strong 
men,  devoted  to  this  Church,  and  influential  in  this  city,  for  right- 
eousness. Poor  Mr.  Drummond  died  of  a  broken  heart :  but  of  his 
successors  it  may  be  said,  that  since  their  pastorate  here, — one  be- 
came a  distinguished  preacher  in  Paris,  one  has  steadily  enriched 
current  thought  by  his  writings,  two  have  become  college  presidents 
and  the  other  is  known  through  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  the 
author  of  many  helpful  books. 

During  most  of  the  autumn  of  18S6,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  D.  D.  The  next  April  the  Church  engaged 
Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  I).  D.,  as  acting  pastor  for  one  year.  The 
ministry  of  these  well-known  clergymen  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
people. 

This  last  octave  of  years  was  ushered  in  by  a  truly  heroic  effort, 
wholly  successful,  to  free  this  parish  from  the  slavery  of  debt. 
Through  the  entire  history  of  this  Church,  up  to  the  autumn 
of  1888,  sadness  and  perplexity  prevailed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  debts  of  the  parish.  For  forty- two  years,  pastors 
and  people  struggled  with  the  problem.  The  early  members  were  for 
the  most  young,  and  possessed  of  limited  means.  Debts  were  incurred 
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to  pay  the  first  pastor,  and  to  erect  the  first  house  of  worship.  Then 
came  the  war  with  its  fearful  exactions.  That  was  followed  by  the 
division  of  the  parish,  thereby  lessening  its  contributing  power, — 
by  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  and  the  financial  depression  of 
1873.  On  the  same  day  that  this  building  was  dedicated,  occurred 
the  great  failure  of  Jay  Cook  &  Co.,  and  on  the  next  day  Kisk  & 
Hatch  failed,  and  on  the  very  Sunday  when  the  first  audience  came 
here  to  worship,  Rev.  Dr.  Eustis  of  this  city  preached  at  the  Me- 
morial Church,  on  "The  Financial  Catastrophe."  That  terrible  period 
found  this  church  with  a  debt  of  $26,000,  which  afterward  increased 
to  $37,000.  Many  sacrifices  were  cheerfully  made  to  lessen  it.  In 
1888  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $13,800, — when  under  the  en- 
thusiasm awakened  by  a  fresh  appeal  from  the  pastor-elect,  and  the 
anticipated  coming  of  a  leader  to  the  Church,  which  for  more  than 
two  years  had  been  without  a  settled  pastor, — the  people  responded 
nobly,  and  under  the  generalship  of  W.  F.  Ferry  and  Lewis  F.  Carr, 
the  entire  debt  was  paid. 

It  was  a  brave  effort  which  will  shine  brightly  among  the  noble 
deeds  of  this  Church  throughout  its  history.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
the  outside  friends  of  the  Church,  and  almost  to  the  Church  itself. 
Where  before,  doubt  as  to  the  Church's  future,  and  timidity  of  move- 
ment, had  somewhat  prevailed,  the  people  now  took  courage.  They 
felt  that  the  Church  was  destined  to  live,  that  God  had  assuredly 
led  his  people  to  plant  it,  and  that  he  would  give  the  increase. 

That  was  a  happy  night  and  a  most  important  one  in  our  his- 
tory,— November  9,  1888,  when  the  service  of  rejoicing  was  held  in 
this  house,  the  mortgage  was  publicly  burned,  and  our  neighbors 
and  friends  came  in  to  rejoice  with  us,  who  having  prayed  and  toiled 
for  the  freedom  of  others  from  slavery,  were  ourselves  now  free  from 
the  bondage  of  debt.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Buck- 
ingham, D.  D.,  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.  H.  Cone, 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and  the  pastor  elect,  to  whom,  with  Mrs. 
Makepeace  a  delightful  reception  was  tendered  in  the  Chapel. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  respects  its  financial  interests. 
The  Church  has  remained  free  from  debt  during  the  period  since  that 
event.  In  addition  it  has  raised  and  expended  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements over    $2,000.     Its  expenditures,  partly   to  acquire  new 
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prosperity,  all  paid,  have  amounted  to  $47,167,  and  to  my  personal 
knowledge  money  has  been  given  for  benevolent  objects,  to  the 
amount  of  $33,335. 

The  present  pastor  entered  upon  his  work  December  6,  1888, 
and  was  installed  January  30,  1889.  The  years  since  have  been 
filled  with  careful  plans  and  earnest  work,  in  which  pastor  and  peo- 
ple have  heartily  joined.  Among  the  events  of  interest  and  facts  of 
progress  in  these  last  eight  years  have  been  the  recarpeting  of  the 
auditorium,  through  the  generosity  of  an  unknown  friend,  the  re- 
frescoing  and  refurnishing  of  the  chapel,  and  pastor's  study,  the 
lighting  of  the  church  by  electricity,  the  provision  of  a  water  motor 
for  the  organ,  and  the  extensive  repairs  upon  the  instrument  itself, 
the  introduction  of  psalters  and  new  hymn  books  for  church  and 
school, and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  with  us,  in  May  1892. 
Noteworthy  has  been  the  steady  work  done  by  the  people  towards 
a  parish  house.  This  church  has  never  been  suitably  provided  with 
rooms  for  its  social  and  educational  work,  and  has  suffered  thereby 
in  its  development,  specially  as  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  churches 
well  provided  with  such  modern  conveniences.  The  need  of  a  parish 
house  is  evident  to  many  and  considerable  work  has  been  done, 
eminently  by  the  Women's  Society,  towards  the  acquisition  of  one. 
The  accumulation  of  the  Parish  House  fund  began  April  21,  1889, 
when  at  the  pastor's  suggestion,  which  was  heartily  adopted  by  the 
people,  collections  began  to  be  made  for  this  purpose.  To  the  sum 
thus  received,  the  Young  People,  the  Ladies  Society,  and  various 
individuals,  notably  Mrs.  P.  P.  Kellogg  and  Mrs.  Salome  F.  Fiske, 
have  contributed,  until  now  a  fund  of  about  $6,500  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  invested  in  two  portions  of  real  estate  adjoining  the 
parish  grounds.  Conditional  pledges  of  about  $3000  more  have  been 
made  towards  the  erection  of  the  building,  a  sum  of  about  $2000  is  ex- 
pected before  long  from  another  source,  the  treasurer  has  on  hand 
$95,  the  Ladies'  Societv  has  in  its  treasury  $800,  to  be  used  towards 
furnishing  the  house,  and  the  piano  fund  amounts  to  about  $200. 
Suitable  plans  for  the  proposed  structure  have  been  prepared, 
though  not  yet  definitely  adopted  by  the  parish,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  land  and  building  will  not  exceed,  it  is  believed  $24,000. 
By  vote  of  the  parish  the  care  of  this  important  enterprise  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  consisting  of  John  West, 
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H.  P.  Stone,  Edwin  McElwain,  L.  F.  Carr,  L.  S.  Stowe,  C.  A.  Royce, 
Mrs.  E.  Y.  Carter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Warren  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bid  well. 

These  good  works, — the  steady,  loyal  development  and  use  of 
the  property  devoted  to  religious  uses,  and  the  earnest  thoughtful- 
ness  of  further  provisions,  are  deeply  appreciated  by  all  friends 
of  the  Church,  and  constitute  a  memorial  before  Cod,  of  faithful 
stewardship. 

In  addition  to  the  days  usually  commemorated  by  the  churches 
of  our  order,  during  recent  years  we  have  regularly  observed  the 
following  :  New  Years  Day,  by  a  sunrise  prayer  meeting.  Holy 
Week  by  special  preaching  services,  the  Memorial  Sabbath,  by  mak- 
loving  mention  of  those  members  of  the  parish  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding,  and  Founder's  Day,  in  memory  of  those  who 
formed  this  Church. 

The  noblest  results  secured  by  the  work  of  the  Church,  are  of 
course  to  be  seen  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  God  has  not  allowed  his  word  to  return  unto 
him  void.  He  has  placed  great  honor  upon  it,  as  it  has  been 
preached,  taught  and  studied  by  this  people.  He  has  shown  that 
His  word  is  the  means  accepted  of  Him,  by  which  souls  shall  be 
saved,  purified,  and  made  fruitful.  Persons  of  all  ages  have  united 
with  us,  and  specially  has  a  noble  company  of  young  people  been 
coming  forward  to  take  the  places  of  responsibility,  which  the  en- 
larging work  has  created,  or  death  has  made  vacant.  The  religious 
advance  of  these  young  workers  has  been  constant.  Not  a  regular 
communion  has  passed  in  these  eight  years  without  some  accession 
to  the  Church.  Of  the  272  total  additions,  105  have  been  by 
confession  of  faith.  Our  total  membership  would  now  be  very  much 
larger,  were  it  not  that  in  the  revision  of  the  roll,  the  names  of  60 
persons  were  dropped  because  their  places  of  residence  were  un- 
known. Also  a  number  of  persons  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
Church,  felt  when  the  debt  was  paid,  the  church  could  spare  them  ; 
these  and  others,  who  for  various  causes  changed  their  residence, 
took  letters,  which  all  together  for  the  eight  years  preceding  the 
current  year  numbering  97.  Sixty-six  members  of  the  Church  died 
during  the  same  period. 

Notwithstanding  these  losses  our  total  membership  at  the  first 
of  the  current  year  was  490.     Of  the  272  additions  during  the  past 
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eight  years  212  are  still  on  the  roll,  and  186  are  resident  members 
of  the  Church, — a  result  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  common 
effort  to  magnify  the  Lord  and  to  exalt  his  name.  A  number  of 
the  important  offices  in  the  Church  are  now  filled  by  persons  who 
united  with  us  during  this  period. 

Looking  back  over  these  eight  years,  I  am  painfully  reminded 
of  the  great  losses  we  have  sustained  by  death.  How  great  a  loss 
the  Church  has  borne  in  this  manner  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  knew  and  worked  with  such  true  and  royal  souls  as  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Tannatt,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Miller,  Silas  H.  Heywood,  Deacon  John  T.  Rockwood,  William  F. 
Ferry,  Aaron  P.  Wright,  E.  W.  Clark,  John  M.  Wood,  P.  P.  Kellogg, 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Norton,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Barlow,  Miss  Lizzie  F.  Bliss, 
Hinsdale  Smith,  Mrs.  Salome  F.  Fiske,  Dr.  John  Blackmer,  Mrs. 
Fiances  M.  Harmon,  E.  Porter  Dyer,  Alfred  Rowe,  William  F. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Almira  F.  Ferry,  Dr.  Calvin  C.  Chaffee,  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Keyes  and  scores  of  others  less  prominent,  but  perhaps  equally 
faithful  in  the  work  which  they  accomplished.  Besides  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  we  have  lost  from  the  parish  such  helpful  men  as 
H.  Q.  Sanderson,  J.  E.  Matthewson  and  J.  F.  Peck.* 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  fain  dwell  on  the  strength  which 
these  noble  men  and  women  supplied  to  the  Church.  They  were 
fine  examples  of  purity,  liberality  and  activity.  They  fought  a  good 
fight,  they  kept  the  faith,  and  have  gone  to  a  well-deserved  reward. 
The  death  of  these  honored  and  dearly  loved  members  is  a  great  af- 
fliction to  the  Church. 

It  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  develop  in  this  parish  a  com- 
pany of  trained  workers  for  Christ,  who  should  be  the  guardians  of 
His  Church,  of  His  Holy  Name,  and  of  the  souls  of  men, — a  devoted 
band  who  should  serve  him  irrespective  of  popular  favor  or  blame, 
and  not  from  the  desire  to  please  self — but  all  for  Christ's  own  sake. 
So  rapid  are  the  changes  in  our  ranks,  that  such  a  band  needs  to  be 
constantly  recruited. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  while  by  the  same 
law  of  rapid  change  we  are  compelled  to  part  with  many  valued 
members,  yet  by  sending  forth  these  disciplined  workers,  we  are  all 

♦Since  this  sermon  was  written  the  following  persons  have  died,  Dea.  E.  G.  Norton,  Dea.  S. 
K.  Foster,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Moody,  James  M.  Cowan,  Mrs.  Azubah  T.  Burgess  and  T.  M.  Brown. 
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the  time  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  wider  world.  And  it  is  a  joyful 
experience  to  receive  from  those  who  go  forth,  their  testimonial  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  here  for  them.  One  such  person 
writes:  "It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  once  more  handled  the  calen- 
dar and  looked  upon  the  North  Church,  as  I  have  done  in  days  gone 
by ;  and  pleasant  memories  of  profitable  and  helpful  hours  came  to 
mind." 

A  careful  study  of  our  membership  shows  that  many  persons 
have  been  attracted  to  this  Church,  by  its  ideals  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  by  the  warmth  of  its  social  life.  Many  such  have  greatly  assisted 
in  our  work,  irrespective  of  the  remoteness  of  their  homes  and  their 
own  convenience.  The  loyalty  of  such  as  have  changed  their  resi- 
dence to  remoter  parts  of  the  city  has  also  been,  and  now  is  a  large 
element  of  our  strength.  They  have  believed  that  this  Church  had 
a  life  and  a  mission  which  must  be  sustained  and  have  faithfully 
done  their  part.  As  changes  in  the  central  portions  of  the  city  go  on, 
the  continued  loyalty  of  the  members  who  live  at  a  distance  becomes 
more  imperative.  They  are  needed  here,  and  are  likely  to  help 
the  work  of  the  kingdom  effectively  by  remaining  loyal  to  this 
Church  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  history  of  several  organiza- 
tians  sustained  by  our  Church  :  In  1890  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  E.  Porter  Dyer,  the  Board  of  Work  was  formed.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  adult  members  of  the  Church  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  carries  out  its  accepted  work  by  committees, — who 
take  up  whatever  kinds  of  parish  work  may  be  determined  upon.  It 
has  proved  an  important  agency  in  the  development  of  the  Church. 
It's  presidents  have  been  :  E.  Porter  Dyer,  E.  G.  Clark,  Dr.  John 
Blackmer,  H.  P.  Stone  and  E.  D.  De  Witt. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  formed 
February  26,  1S86  and  has  been  the  means  of  great  blessing  to  the 
Young  People,  and  through  them  to  the  Church  and  community. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Stone  and  William  F.  Ferry  were  specially  active  in  un- 
dertaking this  good  work.  This  Society  is  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  various  Young  People's  societies  which  have  existed  in  former 
periods  of  the  Church's  history  and  is  prominent  in  the  city  among 
organizations  of  its  kind,  on  account  of  its  energy  and  usefulness. 
Many  persons  have  come  from  the  Society's  ranks   into  the  Church, 
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and  numerous  worthy  enterprises  have  been  generously  helped  by  it. 
The  presidents  of  the  Society  have  been  Alfred  R.  Baker,  W.  F. 
Ferry,  Ralph  P.  Alden,  John  L.  Burnham,  W.  H.  Sterns,  J.  Elliot 
Bliss,  Walter  A.  Brown,  George  T.  Murdough,  Charles  S.  Edwards 
and  Edward  E.  Thayer. 

Another  important  organization  in  our  Church  is  The  Women's 
Benevolent  Society.  It  was  formed  November  6,  1846,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  H.  White.  The  devout  character  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society  is  shown  by  their  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows  : 
"  The  ladies  of  the  North  Congregational  Society  feeling  it  a  duty  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  by  every  means  within 
their  control,  meet  and  form  a  Ladies  Benevolent  Society."  The  re- 
cords show  that  the  women  met  fortnightly  at  the  homes  of  the 
members,  and  the  by-laws  read  that  tea  was  served  with  biscuit, 
one  kind  of  cake,  and  sauce  or  cheese.  Any  one  violating  this  bill 
of  fare,  that  is,  by  serving  more,  must  pay  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  society. 

Girls  were  allowed  to  come  in  after  school  and  take  tea  with 
their  mothers,  which  they  thought  a  great  treat.  In  1857  we  find 
the  ladies  working  for  a  Festival,  to  be  held  in  City  hall.  There 
seems  to  have  been  great  interest  in  the  affair,  and  it  was  quite 
successful.  The  proceeds  were  $210.  In  1861  the  women  were 
working  for  the  soldiers,  meetings  were  held  often,  barrels  were 
packed  and  great  interest  prevailed.  It  was  voted  at  one  of  the 
afternoon  meetings,  that  work  should  belaid  aside  at  half- past  eight, 
and  one-half  hour  given  to  a  devotional  service.  In  1873  the 
women  left  their  early  home,  for  they  had  held  their  sewing  societies 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Church  during  the  last  few  years,  and  began 
their  work  here,  in  the  new  church. 

Over  and  over  again  have  these  consecrated  women  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Parish  committee, — helping  to  sustain  preaching,  to 
pay  debts,  to  buy  hymn  books,  to  furnish  flowers,  to  assist  in  paying 
the  choir,  and  twice  did  they  raise  $1,000  to  buy  a  new  carpet  but 
turned  the  money  towards  the  ever  present  debt.  In  these  later 
years,  they  have  worked  specially  to  help  acquire  a  Parish  house. 
They  have  worked  in  the  midst  of  hard  and  trying  conditions,  often 
when  already  weary  with  life's  daily  cares.  The  amount  of  their 
beneficence  can  never  be  known,  because  it  was  not  recorded.  They 
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cared  for  needy  homes  outside  this  parish,  before  any  other  sys- 
tem of  relief  existed,  and  have  always  been  kind  to  our  own  poor 
often  sent  contributions  to  needy  mission  fields,  and  has  contrib- 
uted directly  to  Church  and  Parish  work,  from  1S87  to  1896,  as 
existing  records  show,  the  sum  $7,347.  Of  late  years  efforts  have 
been  turned  towards  the  erection  of  the  Parish  house,  and  a  fine 
beginning  has  been  made.      Following  is  the  roll  of  presidents  : 

Mrs.  William  L  Bemis,  Mrs.  George  A.  White,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Atwater,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Norton,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Holland  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Allen,  MissRoxanna  Chapin,  Mrs. William  Bridgeman,  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Hunt,  Mrs.  M.  Calkins,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Greene,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferry,  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Alfred  Rowe,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Heywood,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Stone,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bidwell,  Mrs.   M.  F  Robinson. 

The  women  of  the  Church  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  missions.  The  Women's  Missionary  Society  became  a  separate 
organization  in  1896,  and  has  a  home  and  foreign  department. 
Many  seasons  of  prayer,  and  a  current  of  consecrated  gifts 
kept  ever  flowing,  show  that  the  love  of  the  kingdom,  at  home 
and  in  foreign  lands,  is  deep  and  abiding  in  the  hearts  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  first  president  was  Mrs.  J.  F.  Peck,  and  the  presiding 
officer  now  is  Miss  Kloise  W.  Wood  who  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
little  company  of  worshipers  of  which  the  North  Church  was  formed. 

The  Sabbath  School  was  formed  by  Dr.  George  H.  White  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  and  met  in  Goodrich's  Block  near  the  railroad. 
We  have  three  reports  of  the  school's  early  days  prepared  by  Deacon 
Rockwood  May  10,  1863,  Dr.  Chaffee,  May  12,  1867  and  Deacon 
Norton  at  a  later  date.  The  school  began  with  29  scholars  and 
six  officers  and  teachers.  It  was  formed  partly  to  provide  instruct- 
ions for  children  at  the  North  end,  and  partly  to  promote  anti-slavery 
beliefs.  After  the  Church  was  formed  it  at  once  adopted  the  school 
which  passed  immediately  under  the  Church's  care.  The  schoof 
grew  steadily,  and  the  records  show  that  the  officers  gave  freely  ol 
their  time  and  thought  to  make  the  sessions  interesting  and  helpful, 
by  providing  Sunday  School  concerts,  festivals,  picnics,  bright  books 
and  papers. 

We  shall  hold  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  exercises  next  Sabbath 
when  the  growth  of  the  school  will  be  described.  For  this  reason 
I  must  be  brief  to-day. 
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As  the  Church  increased  the  school  also  grew  steadily.  Very 
pathetic  exercises  were  held  at  the  17th  anniversary  in  1863.  Dea. 
Rockwood,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  made  an  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  from  the  first,  1200  persons  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  school.  "  Thirty  from  the  school,"  he  said  "  have 
joined  the  army,  two  of  whom  died,  one  on  the  battle  field  last 
Sunday  morning."  Nearly  a  year  later  I  find  this  record  :  "  Charles 
Symonds,  a  member  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Hurlburt's  class,  recently  enlisted 
in  the  3d  Rhode  Island  Calvary,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  19, 
1864."  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  attendance  reached 
332,  its  highest  recorded  number  up  to  that  time.  Its  membership 
in  May  1865  was  480,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  pre- 
vious was  247.  A  few  months  later  the  Memorial  Church  was 
formed.  The  cost  of  this  movement  to  our  own  school  was  severe. 
Of  36  teachers  we  gave  up  24,  and  nearly  200  scholars  went  with 
them.  However,  the  school  continued  its  work  resolutely.  In  1894 
the  membership  was  297,  and  in  1876  and  1882  it  was  the  same 
301.  The  largest  average  attendance  since  the  dedication  of  this 
house  of  worship  was  in  1893,  when  together  with  fifteen  previous 
Sabbaths  of  1892,  it  reached  200.  The  largest  single  attendance  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years, — viz.  257  in  1878 — remained  unbroken 
until  January  14,    1894  when  266  were  present. 

Our  School  has  always  been  interested  in  Missionary  enterprises. 
It  was  itself  one  at  the  first.  Its  founder  Dr.  White  was  full  of  mis- 
sionary zeal.  After  this  school  was  adopted  by  the  church,  he 
organized  another  on  Auburn  Street.  At  a  later  period  our  school 
sustained  one  in  India,  still  later  it  started  a  Mission  on  York  Street, 
which  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowan.  Throughout  its 
history  it  has  generously  contributed  to  similar  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the  work  of  the  American  Board,  and  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  This  year  it  has  already  given  #50.  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Society.  The  contributions  of  the  School  from 
1862  to  1870  inclusive,  were  $3,314.64,  and  from  1874  to  1895,  ex- 
cept 1886,  of  which  there  is  no  record  they  were  $9,345.83. 

No  person  can  even  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  all  these  faithful  workers.  A  large  number  of 
Scholars  have  united  with  the  Church  during  the  different  pastorates. 
The  North  Church  of  to-day  is  composed  quite  largely  of  those  who 
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have  bean  taught  in  the  School :  and  hundreds  of  others  who  received 
their  first  instruction  here,  have  gone  forth  to  live  nobly  elsewhi 

In  like  in. inner  we  of  to  day  are  preparing  the  life  that  shall 
be  in  the  Church  of  to-morrow.  In  at  least  one  instance,  the  fourth 
generation  of  North  Church  people  is  now  represented  in  the  School. 
I  bespeak  the  utmost  co-operation  of  all  our  members  with  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers  of  our  School. 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  in  the  Churches  throughout 
Massachusetts,  and  to  some  extent  through  the  country,  a  genuine 
revival  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School.  Kindergarten 
methods  are  being  introduced,  Primary  and  Home  Departments 
formed,  and  Normal  Classes  organized.  I  am  glad  to  say  in  all  these 
matters  our  Superintendents  Mr.  C.  H.  Burnham  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Rust 
are  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  that  organization  has  been 
effected  in  all  these  directions.  In  addition  we  have  formed  the 
Cradle  Roll  I  )epartment,  which  forms  a  new  tie  between  the  homes 
and  the  School.  I  hope  that  this  progressive  work  will  be  carried  on 
until  promotion  in  the  School  is  made  by  a  written  examination  and 
every  teacher  has  taken  at  least  the  usual  Normal  Course  of  prepar- 
atory study. 

The  Superintendents  of  our  Sabbath  School  from  the  first  have 
been:  Dea.  George  H.  White,  L.  S.  Parsons,  Dea.  J.  T.  Ro<  kwood, 
George  M.  Atwater,  Dea.  E.  G.  Norton,  Dea.  Homer  Merriam,  Dr. 
C.  S.  Hurlburt,  H.  S.  Brooks,  Dea.  O.  I).  Morse,  C.  H.  Rust,  H.  1'. 
Stone,  E.  P.  Dyer,  VV.  F.  Ferry,  A.  P.  Wight,  Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace, 
G.  H.  Archibald  and  C.  H.  Burnham.  As  a  result  of  these  different 
forces  and  efforts,  1487  persons  have  united  with  this  Church,  from 
the  first,  of  whom  629  joined  by  confession  of  faith. 

It  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Church  throughout 
its  history.  The  additions  to  the  Church  by  decades  have  been  as 
follows  :  During  first  10  years;  282,  during  second  similar  period  ; 
379,  during  the  third  ;  248,  in  the  fourth  ;  282,  during  the  fifth  ;  296. 

The  years  in  which  the  additions  have  been  50  or  over  have 
been  :  1858  ;  when  67  united  with  the  church,  1863  ;  with  52  addi- 
tions, 1864  ;  with  144,  1878  ;  with  95,  1884  ;  with  68,  1889  ;  with  70. 

I  should  like  to  speak  at  length  of  the  sons  of  the  Church  in  the 
ministry,  but  I  can  now  only  suggest :  the  names  of  Rev.  H.  E. 
Barnes,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  L.  H.  Higgins,  two  students  in   the  Bangs 
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Classical  School  who  were  led  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Seeley  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, of  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  the  brilliant  Pastor  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Bruce  the  able  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Satara,  India,  Rev.  C.  O.  Bemis,  Rev.  J.  J.  Goodacre,  Rev. 
F.  A.  Fuller,  and  of  M.  F.  W.  Meyer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Greene,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sterns,  who  have  been  associated  with  us  in  work,  and  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry. 

A  review  of  our  history  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  men- 
tion those  who  have  served  the  Church  so  well  as  deacons  and  clerks. 
Upon  them  have  rested  many  cares,  which  were  nobly  borne.  This 
is  the  honored  roll. 


DEACONS. 


Elijah  W.  Dickinson, 
George  H.  White, 
John  T.  Rockwood, 
Stillman  A.  Clemens, 
*George  H.  Roberts, 
Charles  Burnham, 
Edward  D.  Bangs, 
Horace  J.  Chapin, 
William  L.  Bemis, 
*Ephriam  G.  Norton, 
James  R.  Dewey, 
Homer  Merriam, 

Dwight  B.  Montague, 

*  Oliver  D.  Morse, 

*  James  J.  Goulding, 
John  W.  Hawks, 
Luke  S.  Stowe, 

*  Samuel  K.  Foster, 
Daniel  Burt, 
Charles  H.  Rust, 
Plumb.  Brown, 


elected. 

Oct.  31,  1 846. 

Jan.  6,  1847. 

Sept.  6,  1847. 

Jan.  7,  1853. 

Jan.  17,  1853. 

Jan.  16,  1855. 

Jan.  16,  1855. 

Jan.  16,  1856. 

Jan.  22,  1857. 
Mar.  15,  1858. 
Mar.  15,  1858. 

Jan.  28,  1861. 

Jan.  8,  1866. 

Jan.  S,  1866. 

Feb.  27,  1867. 

Jan.  8,  1868. 

May  19,  1869. 

May  5,  1870. 

Dec.  21,  1874. 

Feb.  28,  1884. 

Dec.  7,  1896. 

Dec.  7,  1896. 
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resigned. 
Jan.  4,  1855 
July  6,  1848 
Jan.  2,  1864 
Jan.  16,  I855 
Jan.  11,  1867 
Jan.  22,  1857 
Jan.  8,  1856 
Oct.  19,  1865 
Jan.  14,  1867 
Dec.  3,  1896 
Mar.  24,  1859 
Jan.  2,  1 86 1 
Apr.  12,  1869 
Jan.  8,  1868 
Dec.  4,  1883 
Apr.  28,  1870 
Dec.  21,  1874. 

Dec.  17,  1896. 


CLERKS, 

Epward  D.  Hangs.  Oct.  31,     1846.  Jan.  6,     1847 

John  T.  Rockwood,  Jan.  6,       1847.  Jan.  14,  1850 

Raymond  H.  Skeley,  Jan.   14,    1850.  Jan.  18,  1858 

James  R.  Dewey,  Jan.  21,     1858.  Mar.  24,  1859 

Ephriam  G.  Norton,  Mar.  24,    1859.  Jan.  2,    1895 

Harlan  P.  Stone,  Jan.  2,      1865.  Jan.  4,     1869 

William  Dearden,  Jan.  4,      1869.  Apr.  12,  1869 

Edwin  Dickinson,  Apr.  12,    1867.  Dec.  21,1874 

Harlan  P.  Stone,  Dec.  21,    1874.  Dec.  4,     1893 

Arthur  P.  Smith,  Dec.  4,     1893.  Dec.  5,    1895 

Ralph  P.  Alden,  Dec.  5,     1896. 

♦Died  in  service. 

If  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to  speak  at  length,  of  many 
others,  who  as  officers  of  Church  and  parish  have  rendered  a  service 
conspicuous  for  its  wisdon  and  fidelity.  What  a  fine  list  of  parish 
committees,  treasurers  and  other  officers  we  have  had  !  How  nobly 
they,  and  scores  of  others  in  various  callings,  have  worked,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingdom.  Who  of  us  will  forget  our  directors  of  music, 
and  the  new  voices  which  they  developed?  Our  sextons  will  be 
held  in  remembrance,  particularly  Mr.  Francis  Miller  who,  helped 
by  his  devoted  wife,  wrought  so  faithfully,  and  for  so  many  years  to 
prepare  the  house  of  God  for  its  high  uses.  Who  can  estimate  the 
influence  for  good  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  organ-playing  of 
E.  H.  Phelps,  from  the  fine  tenor  voice  and  the  mightier  pen  of  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland,  from  the  generosity  of  George  M.  Atwater,  the  loyal 
support  of  freedom  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  rendered  by  Dr. 
Chaffee,  the  work  for  temperance  done  by  Deacon  Norton,  Deacon 
Foster  and  Dr.  Blackmer,  the  work  accomplished  through  the  press 
by  William  M.  Pomeroy,  E.  Porter  Dyer,  and  our  younger  writers, 
who  are  now  working  so  finely  ?  Who  can  measure  the  power  of  all 
the  services  rendered  by  such  souls  to  inspire  and  educate  religious- 
ly, their  fellow  men?  Who  can  compute  the  ultimate  value  to  the 
world,  of  the  Bible  Study  carried  on  by  the  Sunday  School,  of  the 
development  of  working  power  secured  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  of  the  cheer  and  support  to  the  workers  on  the  frontier,  and 
in  heathen  lands,  by  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  the  Women's  Societies, 
or  the  increase  of  righteousness  through  the  two  movements  started 
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by  our  Young  People,  one  after  the  revival  of  1857,  by  which  the 
debt  of  the  American  Board  at  that  time  was  paid,  and  the  other 
about  nine  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  liberation  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  from  a  like  bondage  ? 

Few  persons  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  educational  import- 
ance of  a  Church's  undertaking.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our 
Church  history  represents  a  total  of  14,000  years  of  individual 
Christian  life  and  service.  It  is  as  though  we  were  represented  by 
seven  bearers  of  the  torch  of  life  during  all  the  years  since  Christ  said 
of  his  people,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  total  attendance  of  our  Sunday  School  last  year  was 
about  9,000,  of  our  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
during  the  past  eight  years  over  30,000.  The  attendance  at  our 
prayer  meetings  during  the  same  time  has  numbered  probably 
35,000.  The  total  attendance  upon  all  our  services  muse  have  been 
nearly  350,000,  and  for  the  half  century  probably  2,000,000.  What 
mind  can  conceive  the  amount  of  beneficence  which  has  been 
wrought  by  all  these  agencies  and  efforts,  and  by  the  thousands  of 
sermons  and  pastoral  calls  !  Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of 
such  work,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  noblest  aspirations  and  mo- 
tives of  life?  Who  can  measure  the  helpfulness  from  the  souls 
which  have  been  stirred,  and  educated  by  the  Church's  work,  to 
become  unselfish,  kind,  and  laborious  for  the  world's  good?  These 
are  values  which  can  be  reckoned  up  only  in  celestial  numbers. 
They  constitute  our  jubilee  offering  to  the  Lord,  by  which  we  would 
exalt  His  name  together. 

Manuals  of  the  Church  were  issued  in  1847,  1849, 1855,  1865, 
1869,  1877,  1881,  1889,  1892  and  1895.  A  very  carefully  prepared 
Calendar  and  Directory  was  prepared  in  1872  by  Rev.  Richard  G* 
Greene.  I  have  secured  a  copy  of  these  publications,  and  placed 
them  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  Church.  Since  December 
1888,  a  weekly  calendar  has  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor.  The  issues  for  each  year  have  been  bound,  and  also  been 
deposited  with  the  clerk.  In  addition,  a  Parish  Scrap-book  has  been 
kept  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  work ;  and  a  Parish  Album,  in 
which  may  be  found  photographs  of  many  past  and  present  members. 
In  these  waysVe  have  done  much  to  assist  the  preacher,  now  un- 
known to  us,  who  fifty  years   hence,    shall   prepare   the  Centennial 
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sermon.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  also  that  my  efforts^to 
suitable  likenesses  of  all  the  former  pastors  of  the  Church* 
have  been  successful.  The  church  has  now  a  collection  of  excellent 
pictures  of  these  noble  men,  and  our  Chapel  will  be  greatly  enriched 
by  their  presence. 

The  picture  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Seeley  was  presented  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  C.  How  of  Haverhill ;  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond's 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  who  has  also  brightened  all  hearts  by 
her  presence  with  us  atthis  time  ;  President  L.  Clark  Seelye's  picture 
was  presented  by  several  of  his  admirers  in  the  Church ;  the  fine 
crayon  of  Rev.  R.  G.  Greene  is  the  gift  and  artistic  work  of  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Robinson ;  the  photograph  of  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is 
the  gift  of  former  parishoners  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.Van- 
Norden  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Stone.  To  this  noble  list  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  likeness  of  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin.  the  first 
preacher  may  be  added. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Church  to  thus  keep  clear  in  memory 
those  who  have  served  as  its  ministers.  The  Church  of  the  present 
is,  —  always  in  part,  and  often  in  very  large  part  —  the  product  of 
the  labor  which  was  done  before.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth 
but  all  are  workers  to-gether. 

Our  parish  has  been  composed  largely  of  men  who  had  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  property  at  their  disposal.  This  they  gave 
liberally  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  times.  It  is  not  strange 
perhaps,  that  during  its  history,  the  parish  has  received  but  two  leg- 
acies, —  one  of  $300,  from  Deacon  Bemis,  and  one  of  $500,  from 
Mrs.  Solome  F.  Fiske.  It  has  also  received  a  memorial  gift  of 
$1815.65  from  Mrs.  P.  P.  Kellogg,  in  memory  of  her  husband  who 
had  been  a  loyal  member,  and  generous  helper  of  both  the  Parish 
and  the  Church. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that  those  in  our  community  who  have 
property,  which  they  wish  to  turn  to  a  perpetually  good  account  will 
appreciate  the  splendid  opportunity  which  a  live  and  vigorous 
Church  presents  for  its  investment. 

Among  the  reasons  for  special  thanksgiving  to-day  we  may 
briefly  enumerate  the  following :  First,  the  possession  of  this 
noble  property,  so  beautifully  designed,  strongly  built,  free  from  debt, 
and  consecrated  to  sacred  uses.     It  is  easily  good  for  centuries,  and 
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will  last  until  the  children  and  grand-children  of  our  present  mem- 
bers have  thronged  its  aisles,  and  filled  its  grand  spaces  with  hymns 
of  praise. 

Never  did  a  church  seem  to  me  more  sacred  than  does  this. 
The  structure  is  a  holy  symbolism.  Its  beautiful  spire  directs  our 
thoughts  from  earth  to  the  Divine  Teacher  of  the  world,  whose  voice 
is  heard  above  the  roar  and  tumult  of  earth's  strife,  saying,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  The  form  of  this  Church  is  that  of  the  cross.  It  is  as  if  after 
Jesus  had  died,  the  cross  had  been  laid  down  here,  and  we  had  built 
around  it.  At  its  head  stand  we  who  conduct  the  sacred  service — 
preacher  and  singers,  voicing  forth  truth  and  praise  from  the 
mighty  word.  In  these  transepts — where  lay  the  outstretched  arms, 
— we  see  the  offer  of  help  to  the  world,  and  hear  the  appeal  to  a 
broad  service  for  humanity.  In  this  beautiful  nave,  down  which  have 
come  so  many,  some  to  the  joy  of  wedding  music,  many  in  robes 
of  sorrow,  and  more  to  devout  worship, — we  see  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  living  Church, — as  of  ships  coming  from  the  winds 
and  storms  of  the  outer  sea,  into  the  safety  and  quiet  of  the  haven 
of  peace. 

Again  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  honorable  history  of  this 
dear  church.  It  is  a  grand  record  of  faithful  Christian  work,  and 
rare  discipleship.  No  immorality  or  fanatical  beliefs  have  ever 
been  dominant  here.  There  are  no  passages  to  regret  on  the  pages 
of  her  life-story.  Here  faith  has  received  support,  intelligence  been 
directed  and  educated,  the  suffering  have  found  sympathy,  and  the 
stranger  has  met  with  friends.  The  Church  has  worked  together 
with  God  to  help  make  possible  the  wonderful  progress  of  these  fifty 
years  past. 

We  should  be  thankful  also  for  the  presence  with  us  of  so  many 
who  joined  the  Church  early  in  its  history.  We  rejoice  that  they 
have  been  spared  to  guide  us  by  their  wisdom.  Their  experience 
is  a  treasure  house,  their  faithfulness  our  constant  cheer,  and  their 
Christian  vitality  manifests  itself  in  the  constant  fruitfulness  of  their 
faith  and  works. 

I  am  specially  grateful  that  our  board  of  deacons  has  not  been 
changed  by  removal  from  the  city  of  any  member,  or  by  death 
during  these  eight  years. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  how  much  these  officers 
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have  helped  me,  and  what  joy  and  strength  I  have  found  in  their 
cordial  support.  It  is  with  deep  regret  thst  I  learn  that  Deacon  Nor- 
ton is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-day. 

His  work  during  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  this  Church  has 
been  so  conspicuous  for  its  intelligence  and  zeal,  that  his  absence 
made  necessary  by  illness  brings  to  all  a  feeling  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  anticipated  this  occasion  eagerly,  and  amidst  flowing 
tears  acknowledged  his  inability  to  come.  The  successes  of  the 
North  Church  have  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  life  of 
this  good  man. 

We  should  be  thankful  likewise  for  the  work  which  Christ  has 
given  us  to  do.  Work  itself  is  a  blessing.  It  is  a  gift  from  God  by 
which  he  educates  and  develops  his  people.  We  are  not  to  think 
of  it  as  a  load  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  but  as  a  call  from  the 
Master  to  develop  ourselves  through  service,  and  to  minister  as  he 
was  wont  tojdo, — to  the  needy  and  perishing.  The  King  honors  us, 
when  he  calls  us  to  be  workers  with  him. 

We  have  not  left  all  our  problems  behind  us.  Problems  are  in 
their  way  angels,  and  they  will  often  bless  us  by  their  presence. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  these  angels  too  long  from  their  minis- 
try elsewhere.  This  Church  needs  its  contemplated  parish  house  at 
the  first  possible  moment.  Always  it  must,  and  will,  be  at  work  for 
Christ,  relieving  sorrow,  helping  the  poor,  training  the  young,  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  men,  and  cultivating  faith,  hope  and  charity  in 
the  individual  heart. 

The  hope  of  the  Church  is  ever  in  God,  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
older  members,  and  the  activity  of  its  young  people.  I  trust  that 
with  God's  favor  we  shall  prove  equal  to  the  full  performance  of  our 
duty. 
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3obn  C.  Otto,  printer, 
Springfield. 
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